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SOME FOREIGN MINISTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


F one who is inclined to the study of 
physiognomy were desirous of find- 

ing marked contrasts in form and ex- 
pression he would have but to mingle 
with a company of persons from differ- 
ent nations or people. A court ball at 


London or Berlin, a state levee at Wash- 
ington would provide abundant material 
for the purpose. Having occasion to 
examine a collection of portraits repre- 
senting most of the foreign ministers at 
Washington, our interest was awakened 
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by the variety of feature they exhibited. 
The man who comes to America with 
authority to treat on state affairs with 
the chief officers of the nation is no com- 
mon fellow, no mere product of average 
culture and experience, but usually a 
man of superior advantages in education; 
who has studied and observed in various 
fields diplomatic and social, and had 
training fitting him for the peculiar 
duties of his position. In the transition- 
al era which is ours, emergencies of an 
international sort occur that demand 
poise of mind, keenness of perception, tact 


Lh 4 


ERNEST, CHEVALIER VON TAVERA. 


in management, with knowledge of diplo- 
matic history. 

Thus the honor and the credit of a 
nation may sometimes be in the hands 
of its ambassador. The importance of 
the ministerial relation in Washington 
is well understood by foreign courts, so 
that care is taken to have superior men 
there. We think this fact is manifest to 
the eyes more or less phrenologically 
trained that glance over the heads and 
faces of the gentlemen that embellish this 
article. From the representative of our 


‘sister Republic” to the grave dignitary _ 


all the way from China, their appearance 
is that which we should associate with 
high mental capability. 

The Chevalier Von Tavera, who is re- 
ponsible to Austria for the preservation 
of the entente cordiale between the 
United States and that power, is possessed 
of that feature which Bonaparte deemed 
essential to good mental acumen, partic- 
ularly as concerned military affairs, a 

large nose. In the Chevalier’s case it 
is a nose that indicates, we think, Firm- 
ness, courage, Acquisitiveness, sagacity 
and ready intelligence. The head ap- 
pears to be prominent in the perceptive 


_ range, not very broad in the forehead, 


but expanding backward, with its greater 
width high above the ears at Cautious- 
ness, Approbativeness and Combative- 
ness. In the crown it rises well, showing 
decision, and self-reliance. The zsthetic 
qualities are not lacking as appears in 
the fullness of the upper temporal re- 
gion, which would impress us that he 
is refined in his tastes and polished in 
manner. 

According to the published accounts 
of his life, he is about forty-eight years 
old ; was educated at the University of 
Berlin, graduating in law. Finding 
diplomatic service to his taste, he found 
opportunity to enter it in 1862, and was 
Secretary of Legation to Mexico at the 
time of the unfortunate Maximilian 
tragedy. From Mexico Herr Tavera was 
sent to various other legations up to 
1875, when he was gazetted to Wash- 
ington, where he served until 1879, 
when he was transferred to Rome, and 
afterward to the Foreign Office in Ber- 
lin, from which he was accredited to 
Washington as Minister. 

In personal appearance Chevalier Tav- 
era is a well-proportioned man of five 
feet nine inches in height, with dark 
hair and full whiskers, of a deep-brown 
hue, and clear-cut features. He is gen- 
ial and affable in conversation ; a good 
musician, and fond of the society of 
musical people. 

He is a bachelor, and apparently con- 
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tent with the celibate condition. The 
German Minister, Baron Von AI- 
vensleben, has a different nose, fuller 
eyes, a head more nearly of the round 
type and a temperament more susceptible 
and active than the Austrian envoy. He 
is a man of quick mental impressions, 
and rather earnest and intense in feel- 
ing. The reflective faculties are evident- 
ly strong and his view of subjects com- 
prehensive and philosophical. He is a 
good organizer, we should say, skilful in 
plan and expedient, ready in suggestion 
and capable of expressing clearly and 
fully his opinions. 

We think that the development of the 
head in the crown as shown by the por- 
trait, indicates steadiness, assurance, 
earnestness and integrity. His temper- 
ament contributes to excitability and 
thoroughness, but he has the guarded- 
ness that is given by large Cautiousness 
and the prudence of experience and re- 
sponsibility. He is not the man to hold 
a trust lightly, but appreciates its full 
value, and holds in much respect the 
dignity of office and authority. He re- 
spects station and expects to be treated 
with consideration both because of his 
station and his personal merit. 

Baron H. Von Alvensleben, the En- 
voy and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Germany to the United States, is about 
fifty years of age, and unmarried. The 
name Alvensleben is an old one in Prus- 
sia, the branch from which the present 
Minister springs is of comparatively re- 
cent creation. For two years Herr Von 
Alvensleben was Secretary of Legation 
at Washington, from 1869 to 1871, under 
Baron Gerlot, when the latter was 
Minister to this country. After Baron 
Von Alvensleben left Washington in 
1871, he was appointed to a subordinate 
position in the Foreign Office at Berlin 
where he remained a short time. Then 
he was sent to St. Petersburg, where he 
was First Secretary to the German Em- 
bassy. Subsequently he was the official 
representative of the German Empire at 
Bucharest, in Roumania. He was next 


transferred to Darmstadt, a minor posi- 
tion, as Minister to the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse. Afterward he went as Minister 
to the Hague, in the Netherlands, from 
whence he came as Envoy and Minister 
to the United States, 

He has been in the diplomatic service 
for many years, and is said to be in high 
favor with Kaiser William, having been 
appointed Chamberlain to the Emperor 
some few years ago. In personal ap- 
pearance he is tall, and of average build ; 
has light thin hair, and a full beard. 

Don Emilio de Muruago appears a 


BARON VON ALVENSLEBEN. 


gentleman of different traits from those 
just sketched. His features are clearly 
defined and show the force supplied bya 
rather strong motive temperament. He 
is a spirited, prompt man ; his eyes and 
ears are open and his large organs of 
perception catch whatever relates to the 
interests of his office. He is ambitious 
to succeed in every undertaking, push- 
ing and alert he can not tolerate any in- 
dignity real or apparent. His full tem- 
ples and generally broad head show 
pragtical talent in art, construction sci- 
ence and business. His Language is ex- 
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ceedingly well-shown, and in association 
with his active intellect and good memo- 
ry should make him a superior talker 
and linguist. He has more force, spirit 
and ambition than tact, or conversation ; 
believes in an open field and a pitched 
battle rather than in strategy behind 
breastworks or outpost skirmishing. 
Don Emilio de Muruago y Vil de Sola, 
Minister from Spain to the Unitgd States, 


was born in Bilboa, province of Biscay, 
in 1831, and at the early age of four 
years became an orphan. His father, 
a prominent and distinguished offi- 


DON 

cer in the Spanish army, was kidnapped 
and murdered by the Carlists. He was 
the first victim of the civil war which 
soon broke out. Pensioned by the Span- 
ish Corts, young Muruago soon left his 
mother country for foreign lands. Grad- 
uating from Georgetown College, he 
completed his studies in College Henri 
IV, in Paris. Senor Muruaga began 
his career as attache to the Spanish 
Embassy in Paris, in 1848. In 1849, he 
was transferred to Madrid. In 1853, he 
was Secretary of Legation in Montevideo, 
and the same in Washington in 1857. 
He has also served his country in Russia. 


In 1886, he was appointed Envoy Ex-. 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States. 

Mr. Muruaga is a widower, having 
married while ‘in Russia a Russian 
lady, who died in Mexico where she was 
buried. 

Turning our attention next to the rep- 
resentative of the Court of St. James at 
Washington, we note a face that is 
marked by a nose having a decidedly 
aristocratic outline, as shown by an en- 
graving that is far from satisfactory as 
a portrait. Sir Sackville West isa high- 
toned gentlemen. England usually 
sends men who are distinguished by fine 
manners and a courtly presence to rep- 
resent her at foreign capitals, and her 
minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Ex- 
traordinary at Washington is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Experience, taste, ur- 
banity, kindness, relf-respect, indepen- 
dence and courage belong to this char- 
acter. He has a practical mind, with a 
disposition to inquire profoundly into 
anything that interests him deeply. 
His knowledge of affairs is greatly 
helped by a ready intuition that guides 
to clear and just conclusions in almost 
all cases. His impressions of character 
are accurate, particularly so, hence in 
his intercourse with the world or in the 
negotiations that belong to his official 
sphere he should be remarkable for the 
way in which he measures talent and 
disposition, and can adopt his treatment 
of people to their individualities with 
uncommon success. He is sensitive, 
easily annoyed but has good command 
of his feelings and is disposed to treat 
those who arouse his indignation with 
kindly tolerance, that may veil in ag- 
gravated cases a sense of com- 
miseration or contempt for their con- 
duct. The backhead is well-developed 
we think, which would render him 
friendly, affable and genial as a com- 
panion and considerate and faithful in 
the domestic relation. 

In 1845 when the late Earl of Aber- 


deen ;was Secretary of Foreign affairs 
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Mr. West was his assistant. In 1847 he 
was in the British Foreign Office, and 
the same year was appointed attache to 
the Legation at Lisbon and was trans- 
ferred to Naples in 1849. In 1853 we 
find him at Stuttgardt, and the next year 
at Berlin. On May 10, 1858, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation at Turin 
and was part of the time there charge 
d’affaries. He was transferred as Sec- 
retary of Legation to Madrid June 10, 
1864. Here too he was charge d’affa- 
tres. He was promoted to be Secretary 
of the Embassy at Berlin in November, 
1867, and transferred to Paris in 1879. 
from this time until 1872 he acted at 
times as charge @archives and charge 
@affaires and during the absence of 
the Embassador was accredited Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Repub- 
lic in 1872 and to Madrid in 1877. 

Such long service fitted him for high- 
er promotion, and, on the return of the 
late Sir Edward Morton from the port 
so long held for his government at 
Washington, Sir Sackville was sent to 
be that eminent diplomatist’s successor. 

Mexico’s envoy is a superior example 
of Mexican citizenship and encourages 
the hope that the time is not far distant 
when that close neighbor of ours will 
cease from popular agitations and fac- 
tious strifes and become the peaceful and 
prosperous nation she should be. Mr. 
Romero has won the respect of those 
who have official dealings with him. 
He is highly intellectual and well-educa- 
ted. The prevailing idea of the Mexi- 
ean character among Americans is that 
founded on what is heard in a more or 
less indirect way concerning that semi- 
vagabond of the Rio Grande country, 
the ‘“‘“Greaser.” A very different sort of 
a man looks at us from this portrait of 
the Mexican minister. We discern qual- 
ities that constitute thetrue man. He is 
to be sure,a very cautious tactician, 
strong-willed and resolute,and somewhat 
distrustful of others, yet as a diploma: 
tist acting for a rather uncertain gov- 
ernment, the exhibition of such qualities 


may be accepted as entirely appropriate. 
When he feels that his confidence is de- 
served it is given with heartiness and a 
full return expected. Whatever belongs 
to the domain of beauty and taste, Mr. 
Romero enjoys in a very unusual de- 
gree. He could have made a high rep- 
utation in almost any occupation that 
employs the aesthetic faculties. 

Matais Romero was born in the city of 
Oajaca (called Antigaura by the Span- 
iards), the capitol of the State in the 
Mexican Republic of the same name, on 
the 24th of February, 1837. His par- 


SIR LIONEL 8. SACKVILLE WEST. 


ents sent him at an early age toa prim- 
ary school. At the age of eight he en- 
tered the seminary college of Oajaca to 
study Latin. He remained there three 
years and then entered the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences of Oajaca, a civil col- 
lege, where for three years longer he 
pursued the study of philosophy. 

Philosophy, according to the curri- 
culum of the time, comprised logic, met- 
aphysics, ethics, simple mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, chronology, geog- 
raphy and political economy. 

Having finished his education by a 
course of law, he went, about the vear 
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1857, to the city of Mexico. There he 
soon after entered the civil service, tak- 
ing a position in thedepartment of for- 
eign affairs. 

After an experience of two years in 
this relation, young Romero, at the age 
of twenty years, was admitted, on Oct. 
12, 1857, to practice as an attorney at 
law. A detailed narrative,of the events of 
Mr. Romero’s life, would occupy more 
space than we can give him. Suffice 
it to say that all his life has been in the 
service of his native country, most of it in 
responsibleclerical positions, but in com- 


MATAIS ROMERO. 


pliance with his own desire he was for a 
time given military duties. In 1863 he 
was appointed Minister to the United 
States and remained until 1868. From 
1868 until 1872 he was in charge of the 
Treasury department of his country. 
In 1882 he was again appointed Minister 
to Wasbingion. He is very popular at 
Washington and has shown energy and 
skill in the negotiation of important 
treaties between Mexicoand the United 
States. 

Of the representative of the ‘‘Flowery 
Kingdom” we have something better 


than a line or two of remark on an en- 
graver’s production of a photographic 
view of a face, as a careful examination 
was recently made of his Excellency’s 
head by Prof. Sizer personally, and we 
can quote directly from the stenograph- 
er’s notes as follows : 

‘*This gentleman’s head is broad from 
side to side measuring six and one-quar- 
ter inches, and that indicates courage, 
force and the power that projects itself 
on the world’s work. The faculty 
which we call Combativeness, which 
lies at the foundation of assault and ag- 
gression, is not so strong in him as we 
sometimes find it, but the faculty which 
we call Destructiveness is more strongly 
marked, and that gives severity, thor- 
oughness, and the power to punish 
when necessary, and we think that is 
a Chinese peculiarity. They are not a 
quarrelsome people, they refrain from 
noisy opposition until they get wound 
up, and then, when the conflict comes 
finally, it means something. If this 
gentleman were a warrior he would not 
always be making attacks ; he would 
retain his fire, would wait until the 
enemy got near enough so that every 
shot would tell. 

‘*He would make a good financier ; 
would study profit and loss and the ju- 
dicious administration of financial 
means; he would understand political 
economy, what would be best for the 
nation, and see that frugality was ob- 
served in the ruling of the people. He 
has the policy of diplomacy, does not 
always tell how much he will do, but 
waits to find out how he can manage to 
flo, and concedes as little as he can get 
the other party to accept. 

‘*He has Caution enough to be watch- 
ful about every condition that might 
harm himself, his friends, or his cause, 
and he does not hurriedly consent to 
anything ; he waits to see one side, and 
all sides, so as to be safe. He has hon- 
esty, integrity, the spirit of uprightness 
and duty and moral obligation, and 
he is particularly careful to see that no 
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injustice is done to anybody through 
oversight or carelessness on his part, 
and if the poorest servant has injustice 
at his hands he will see that it is made 
right ; he wants his very dog to think 
he means right by him. 

‘*His love of praise will always keep 
him on the alert for respectability, de- 
corum, and polite regard for the just 
claims of other people. If he had censure 
to administer, or punishment to inflict, 
he would treat the offender justly but 
tenderly, and would rectify the error 
with as little grief on the part of the cul- 
prit as he could. He is firm and de- 
termined, strong in purpose and thor- 
ough in the carrying out of his plans; 
he expects favorable results but does not 
magnify the probabilities, and is more 
likely to calculate within the possibili- 
ties than to transcend them. 

‘*He is a first-rate reader of strangers, 
and when a person comes to him and 
talks, he looks straight at him and reads 
his motive. He is a great critic of liter- 
ary, scientific and other topics, because 
he has the power of logic with which to 
weigh statements and propositions, and 
he is pretty well-laden with facts that 
may strengthen or repress new ideas. 
He has very strong Order, and likes to 
have everything systematized and done 
by rule. He argues and plans for. him- 
self, so that as a scholar he is inclined 


to gather his own facts, and would trust , 


to his own memory of the past in a prac- 
tical way, judging of the present and 
predicting the future by his own knowl- 
edge and experience. 

‘*He is social, loving, affectionate ; 
fond of children and friends, and his 
friends stand by him; a friend of his 
schooldays will remember him and be 
ready to serve him whenever he gets an 
opportunity, because he never, as they 
say, ‘ goes back on a friend.’ 

‘*The upper section of the head, meas- 
uring from the opening of the ear, is 
high and massive, which indicates pow- 
er in the higher character of power and 
will. He is strong also in the base of 


the brain and, therefore, strong in all 
the faculties of this life and the interests 
of the body, the things secular and phy- 
sical and that belong to sociability ; heis 
also strong in the higher entities and 
sentiments which ally us to the higher 
order of thought and life, so that he 
should be, with that head, strong in sen- 
timent as well as in the economics and 
things that belong to daily life. 

‘“*Tt will astonish people sometimes to 
find him so closely observant. Some- 
times servants are surprised to find that 
hé notices things that they did not sup- 


TIUICHI KUKI. 


pose were important enough for him to 


notice. In the historical field which 
presents the knowledge of the past and 
spreads it out for our instruction, he 
seems to be at home; when it comes to 
invention in mechanism, in combining 
to get desired results, he seems to be 
successful in that; when it comes to 
commerce and financial ability, he takes 
that in, and when it comes to personal 
matters between man and man, he has 
the power to make people respect him. 
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‘*In the higher culture, the realm of 
logic, of wit and poetry and refinement, 
and in the enthusiasms of life he appears 
to be at home there, and when it comes 
to the spiritual and immortal, that which 
relates us to the great Creator of us all, 
he is not a stranger there. 

** He has the signs of. excellent consti- 
tutional vigor, and when we apply 
what we call the lifeline to his head, it 
shows that he belongs to a long-lived 
stock, and is likely to live to great age.” 

While the features of our engraving 
are distinctively Mongolian in type; it 
would be difficult to predicate of them 
but the most general impressions, while 
the living head supplies all that is needed 
for an extended study. 

Chang Yen Hoon, His Imperial Chi- 
nese Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Uni- 
ted States, Spain and Peru, was born in 
Canton City January 26, 1836. For 
repeated gallantry in subduing the rebels 
in the provinces of Shun-tung and Chili, 
he was promoted to the rank of Tao-tai 
Expetant, and entitled to wear the red 
button of the second rank decorated 
with peacock feather. He has held the 
offices of Tao-tai (intendant of circuit 
with special supervision over customs) 
of Cheejoo, Tao-tai of Wuhn, Tao-tai of 
Tai Ming, Commissioner of salt revenue 
of Shun-tung, grand judge of the prov- 
ince of Ngau Hwny, minister of the 
foreign office in Pekin, minister elevé of 
the fourth rank in the Council of the 
Inner Court, and in July, 1885, after 
being promoted to the minister elevé of 
the third rank in the Councii of the 
Inner Court, he was appointed to his 
present position. 

The Japanese minister contrasts strong- 
ly with the Chinese official. Of allied 
race yet there seems to be an impression 
of western civilization on the man that 
imparts a peculiar phase of mentality. 
The Japanese nation bas shown itself 
receptive of progressive ideas and will- 
Ing to adopt its policy to that of Europe- 
an civilization. Its officials are seen in 


the dress and adopting the manners of 
the people with whom they dwell, while 
the old exclusiveness or national pride of 
the Chinese restricts the liberty of their 
envoys, with regard to assuming the 
manners and costume of foreign people. 

The emissary of the Tycoon appears to 
be a bright, clear-witted man, easy, self- 
poised in manner, and competent to deal 
with the matters that come within his 
province. He is a native of Tamba, a 
city some fifty miles distant from the 
famous Kioto, where so much of the 
dainty china and porcelain that Ameri- 


a 
a 


cans admire is manufactured, and which 
was the former capitol of the empire. 
After studying law and philosophy for 
several years under private tutors in 
Japan, he made in 1872, an extensive 
tour in America and Europe, to study 
the political systems and governments of 
the Western countries, and upon his re- 
turn was made Assistant Minister of Ed- 
ucation. During the greater part of his 
term of service in this impertant position 
he acted as minister, and was created, at 
the same time, a Counseiller d’Etat, and 
Senator of the Empire. 
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_In 1878, he was sent to Paris as Com- 
missioner from Japan to the French 
Exposition. In 1884, he was appointed 
to his present responsible post. He is 
one of the youngest ministers plenipo- 
tentiary ever accredited to this govern- 
ment, being but thirty-five years of age. 
Mr. Kuki is a skilful connoisseur of 
Japanese art, and the beautiful collect- 
ion of porcelain, bronzes, lacquered 
ware, screens, and paintings which 
adorn his drawing-rooms, help to make 
the Japanese legation one of the most 
attractive places in Washington. But 
these attractions are deemed by Wash- 
ington society to be greatly reinforced 
by the presence of his most estimable 
lady, Madame Kuki. 

Our engraving is rather defective in 
many respects, but is the best we could 
procure, of that exceedingly rare visitor 


to America, a Japanese woman of rank. 
Like the most of her country-women, 
Madam Kuki is petite in figure, and en- 
dowed in a very high degree with those 
gentle and winning manners which are 
the subject of admiring comment by 
European and American visitors and re- 
sidents in Japan. Soon after her arrival 
in Washington, Madam Kuki was taken 
ill, and for several months suffered 
severely from the effects of the long 
voyage she had made and the change of 
climate. Now, however, she appears to 
be entirely restored to health, and to 
take part in the movements of society. 
Her skill in painting and embroidery as 
well as her exceptional taste in dress 
have never failed to excite the admira- 
tion of every lady, who is privileged to 
visit the house of the Japanese min- 
ister. D. 





THE PROVINCE 


HE name, Aesthetics, was the 

thought of aGerman writer, Baum- 
garten, who wrote upon this science in 
the eighteenth century. Since that date, 
many French, German, English and 
American authors have formulated the 
best views of their predecessors and 
their own opinions into a well-defined 
and orderly Science of the Beautiful, 
which includes architecture, painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, oratory and 
landscape gardening. 

The principles and laws upon which 
these arts are founded is the province 
of the science of aesthetics. 

There are many reasons for cultiva- 
ting art, and for studying the history 
of art. We may thus learn to under- 
stand our own powers, and capacities, 
and find increased profit and pleasure 
in beautiful objects. The love of the 
beautiful is a great aid to high thoughts 
and noble living. True art can never 
degrade any soul. The sole aim of art 
should be to raise, elevate and refine 
human nature, to bring humanity to a 


OF AESTHETICS, 


higher level, to teach appreciation of the 
most beautiful aspects of nature, the 
finest products of genius. All persons 


.are not endowed with skill to produce 


beautiful paintings, statuary poetry or 
music, but all may be trained to a greater 
or less appreciation of the fine works of 
the masters. 

The study of the beautiful is the sole 
aim of the aesthetics. Many old Ger- 
man and English authors have taught 
that beauty in object was not inherent, 
but was simply an idea of the mind, 
which made things agreeable, appear 
more desirable and hence cause them 
to be termed beautiful. The prevailing 
theory now, is, that beauty is a simple 
quality of objects, primary and ,unde- 
rived ; and that the true foundation of 
beauty in all things is expression. 

Works of art are judged by the 
amount and quality of thought they ex- 
press. Every noble work must have a 
high, pure thought as its motive. Rus- 
kin wisely says ‘‘Greatness of style con- 
sists in the habitual thoughts of objects, 
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which involve wide interests and pro- 
found passions” Taking this statement 
as an axiom, we may say that style in 
art is less, or greater, in proportion to the 
grandness or nobleness of the passions 
feelings and interests which the subject 
involves. Any work of art which pro- 
duces a profound, powerful impression 
upon a wide number of diverse minds 
and nationalities must have a grand 
idea as its basis, well-wrought out by 
the hand of genius. Heart as well 
as intellect must unite in forming any 
master-piece in any of the fine arts. 

It is generally conceded that art arose 
among the Egyptians and Phoenecians. 
If we judge by the testimony of the old- 
est book in the world, we should ascribe 
its origin to the Hebrews. The Bible 


gives the earliest accounts we have of 
architecture, coloring, carving, embroid- 
ery, brass-working and musical instru- 
ments, and furnishes the models of early 
poetry and oratory. 

When we examine the great Egyptian 


monolith in Central Park, we note the 
symbolical character of Egyptian art 
work. Towering upward in one grand 
unbroken column, it seems to symbolize 
the aspirations of the human soul for 
something higher, something unattained 
towards which it ever reaches. The 
Sphynx was asymbol of the ever-strug- 
gling effort of humanity to comprehend 
itself, ta understand the combination of 
soul and sense which comprises man. 
The art of Egypt impresses by its mag- 
nitude, its mystery, its calm serenity ; 
itis never beautiful, even when most 
impressive. It is interesting only from 
its remoteness from all our ideas, and 
ideals. Because it is almost all that is 
left of the mind of those distant ages 
which saw its birth. 

In nature expression is shown by the 
form, proportions, order and color of 
the various objects which serve to mark 
what we calla scene, or what is termed 
scenery. When the form, proportions, 
order and color of objects seen as a 
whole, or landscape, are harmonious and 
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cause feelings of delight, joy, rapture, 
to rise in the mind and unfold and en- 
trance the beholder, then we rightly call 
the view beautiful. And it will thus 
impress every person endowed with 
those faculties, which we name order, 
proportion, size, color ete., and which 
are primary elements of mind. 

True art in imitating, nature, must 
make expression its central motive. All 
art may’ be righteously judged by the 
quality and amount of emotion which 
its study rouses in the mind of the 
spectator of average powers and culture. 
Any work of art that shows vigorous in- 
tellect, easy position and action, pure 
and sweet color, correct proportions, and 
is pervaded by the feeling of high 
and noble purpose ought to be, must be, 
beautiful. 

In the world of nature any object, 
plant or animal that shows deformity, 
deficiency, injury, or lack of vigor, 
gives an unpleasant impression and is 
deemed ugly. And the same word may 
be applied to all those works of art 
which depict anything, or inspire thought 
which is coarse, vulgar, unchaste, mon- 
strous, hideous, or anyway repulsive. 
Under this term ugly we may class all 
battle-scenes, all realistic pictures of 
vulgar debauchery, and such sculp- 
tures as the Laocoon and the dragons, 
and monstrous creations of wild, un- 
cultured imaginations which have from 
time to time been created by the hands 
of many men of genius. The work that 
is not noble is not beautiful ; everything 
degraded, perverted or misplaced is ugly. 
Every really beautiful work of art must 
be truthful in itself, and in its relations. 
For next after expression comes unity 
as a necessary element of beauty. Unity 
of parts and proportions produces a har- 
mony of emotions. 

Objects that have no relations, as a 
single tint or color, or an isolated curve 
convey little thought ; only when com- 
bined in the outline and color of real 
scenes can lines and tints really express 
ideas. 
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Variety must be joined with expres- 
sion and unity in forming the beautiful ; 
and truthfulness is also necessary. 
Though nature is the source and foun- 
tain of all beauty in works of art, yet 
an exact, faithful copy of any face, or 
flower, or scene in its everyday aspect 
is never a truly beautiful work of art. 
There must be something of the ideal, 
alight from the mind of the artist, such 
as ‘‘never was on land or sea,” shining 
through, pervading the whole, giving it 
an impress of individuality, before it 
may be termed a work of high art, a 
really beautiful production. We thus 
see that beauty comes not from one but 
from many means of expression, in the 
product of form, light, color, shade, 
sound, motion, etc. There must not be 
great precision of form, yet there must 
be regularity, balance of parts. Then 
the varying light and shade upon colors 
and forms is a vital element of the 
beautiful, and requires most careful 
study by the artist. The varying color 


of water and vegetation in sunlight and 


shadow can only be appreciated by one 
who has given much study and observa- 
tion to the subject. 

In art as in nature motion is an ele- 
ment of the beautiful ; the free curves of 
the wild bird’s flight, the meanderings 
of the meadow brooks, the rise and fall 
of the waves upon the shore, the sway- 
ing of the branches of the forest trees, 
the graceful leaping of the deer and ante- 
lope, all these serve to heighten the 
beauty of landscape, and the suggestion 
of these motions are pleasing in works 
of art. 


There is no perfect, absolute standard 
of taste, from which there is no appeal. 
The customs, usages and opinions of the 
most highly cultured members of any 
community is the only standard. 

A standard of taste that is higher than 
our own is of little value to us, save as it 
serves as something to work towards, a 
goal in the distance. Ornament appeals 
to the fancy,the taste, rather than to any 
other faculty, and propriety must be 
studied in regard to its quality, quan- 
tity and position. Too much ornament 
gives an impression of overloading, too 
little, an idea of bareness, or poverty. 
Yet there must be great caution used in 
adding beauty to beauty, ornament to 
the ornamented, until the object is 
swamped in its accessories. The dress, 
or house, or apartments should not be 
so fine and profuse as to make the 
owner seem puny and insignificant in 
the midst of profusion. True art is lost 
when ornamentation becomes unduly 
prominent. 

The beautiful must always preserve a 
certain dignity. High art must never 
be displayed upon unworthy material, 
or be applied to low or unworthy pur- 
poses. Anything that we would have 
hold its power of impressing us deeply 
must not be made too common, must 
not become too familar. The beauty of 
some young girls is more charming be- 
cause it is not universal. The beautiful 
must hold its own province royally, 
never stooping from its high position, 
never descending from the steps of its 
own proud throne. 

AMELIA V. PETIT. 





PROGRESS 


HE late phases of Phrenology in 

England are peculiarily interest- 
ing. While in Edinburgh, which so 
long enjoyed the premier position in re- 
gard to Phrenology, the science . has de- 
clined in public esteem, despite the fact 
that there is a trust, with ample funds, 
to watch over its interests, in London 


IN ENGLAND. 


with no such public trust it is coming 
more resolutely to the front. This is not 
as it should be, and does not bear out the 
traditional character of the Scotch for 
life and vigor. It is a disgrace to the 
Scottish capital that, with the Henderson 
Trust to dispose of, it is unable to keep 
open the Phrenological ‘Museum. The 
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collection is unique and should be re- 
garded as one of the treasures of the 
Scotch nation and a monument to her 
brightest sons. Yet this collection if not 
to be actually dispersed, is at least to be 
merged in the new general museum. 
The museum, through the supineness of 
the trustees and the sleepiness of the cur- 
ator, had long been one of the almost 
forgotten sights of Edinburgh, except to 
the disciple of Gall, who would often 
travel from the end of the world to ‘see 
and examine its wealth of skulls and 
busts ; but with ‘the transfer of the col- 
lection to the proposed new home and 
the. stowing of it away in some back 
room, mingled, perhaps, with the bones 
of prehistoric beasts, the priceless labors 
of Combe and his colleagues will run the 
risk of being wasted. Efforts have been 
made to rouse the Scottish press to the 
imminency of this peril and disgrace, 
but so far in vain, The papers are 
dumb on the subject, and the trustees of 
the Henderson Trust Fund are allowed to 
wallow on in their sleep of untrust- 
worthiness. 

Let us turn from this to a brighter pic- 
ture. In London a small band of earn- 
est believers in Phrenology have awak- 
ened to a sense of the urgent need there 
is for union, in order that Phrenology 
may flourish, and have founded a phre- 
nological society under the style and 
title of the British Phrenological Associ- 
ation. It seems to be modelled a good 
deal on the plan of the New York In- 
stitute, as it aspires to grant diplomas, 
send out lecturers, etc. The association, 
was formally constituted in September, 
and up to the present time it has shown 
signs of undoubted life and earnestness. 
The doyen of Phrenology in England, 
Prof. L. N. Fowler, has been very worth- 
ily chosen as the first president, while 
his youngest daughter Jessie A. Fowler 
acts as treasurer. This young lady has 
already gained experience in society 
work in connection with the Women’s 
Temperance Society, and it is greatly to 
the credit of the new association, that 


they have discovered the qualities of so 
promising a disciple of Phrenology. 
There are two secretaries. Mr. A. T. 
Story is the organizing and correspond- 
ing secretary, a somewhat ambitious 
title, but one which may indicate good 
work to come. Weshall see. The se- 
cond secretary—the recording ditto—is a 
Mr. Warren, a gentleman not hitherto 
known in phrenological ranks; but I 
hear an earnest student. 

The Council is comprised of a number 
of gentlemen of more or less note in con- 
nection with Phrenology ; but there is 
more of the less than the more. There 
are some names one would have liked to 
see included ; but possibly they will come 
in time. The monthly meetings of the 
Society are held in a very central hall, 
and one identified with good wholesome 
work, religious, social and political—the 
Memorial Hall, almost within a stone’s 
throw of Dr. Parker’s Temple. By the 


way, could not the new Association get 
the Doctor to join them, and make him 


their next president? The Association 
needs to be as ambitious as its name. 

No particular exception can be taken 
to the ‘Articles and By-laws.” They 
are much to the purpose; although it is 
difficult to see how they can efficiently 
work the Association on so small a sub- 
scription : ten shillings for gentlemen 
and five shillings for ladies, per annum. 
But much is to be done by a careful man- 
agement, as all good housewives know. 
It is a good idea to have a reduced sub- 
scription for ladies ; it is an inducement 
for them to join, especially in this coun- 
try where the rule is to let the fair sex go 
in half price or free, so highly is their 
presence prized. I take it that a society 
has a double, nay, quadruple chance of 
multiplying when the feminine ele- 
ment is present. 

At the last meeting some very sensible 
remarks were made by the Hon. Sec. 
as to the advisability of taking means to 
disseminate a knowledge of Phrenology 
other than by the usual monthly meet- 
ings. He suggested, that outside propa- 
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ganda meetings should be held, lectures 
delivered and the talent of the society, 
latent or otherwise, brought out, a most 
valuable suggestion, which the meeting 


adopted, and which ‘it is to be hoped it 
will act upon. The young Association I 
believe already numbers over sixty mem- 
bers. THEO, ST, MARTIN 





oot 


THE NATIVES OF 


PART 


OLUMBUS called the natives of 
North America, ‘‘ Indians,” for 

the reason that on first reaching the 
shores of the New World he thought he 
had discovered the extreme Eastern 
coast of India. The name by common 
consent has been allowed to stand, for al- 
though speculations as to the origin of 


the Indian tribes, have been rife for al- 
most four hundred years, the matter re- 
mains unsettled. Some hold that they 
sprang from Asia, and others that they 
are a distinct race, having their origin 
on the Continent they now inhabit. 
They are, asa rule, tall, straight, mus- 
cular, active, athletic and brave. Their 
color is a dark bronze ; their eyes small, 
deep-set, with black iris, and their hair 
is straight and very dark. They are 
without beard, for the reason that men 
pull out their beard as soon as it appears, 
and persist in this during life. 

The first European emigrants to 
America found Indians everywhere on 
the Atlantic Coast, and on exploring the 


NORTH AMERICA. 
I. 


interior of the Continent they encoun- 
tered tribes and nations of Indians at 
every point from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the extreme Northern 
Coast to the Gulf of Mexico. Authors 
differ widely as to the probable number 
of these people when first discovered by 
the whites. Some estimates are as high 
as 5,000,000 ; others as low as 300,000. 
It is probable that the first estimate is 
more nearly correct than the latter. In- 
dian traditions add but little to the his- 
tory which the white man has written 
during the past three centuries. Span- 
ish adventurers have made incursions 
into Florida and Louisiana, and estab- 
lished military posts and missionary sta- 
tions, prior to the settlement of James- 
town in Viginia in 1607, but reliable his- 
tory of the aboriginal peoples of the ter- 
ritory now occupied by the United States, 
begins with that first English settlement. 
Captain John Smith found Virginiain- 
habited by a confederation of Indian 
tribes, ruled by an able Chief, Powhatan, 
who as the representative of his people 
welcomed his pale visitors as brothers and 
offered to share the country with them. 
A few years later when Smith threaten- 
ed to make war upon Powhatan, the 
Chief said to him: ‘‘Why should you 
take by force from us that which you 
can obtain by love.” This plea for peace 
failed, and war between the colonists 
and the Indians followed. Asmall rem- 
nant of Powhatan’s people, the Tuscar- 
oras, now live on a reservation in the 
State of New York. In 1620 the ship 
Mayfiower landed on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, a small colony of English set- 
tlers, Massasoit, king of Massachusetts, 
received them kindly, and through the 
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hospitality of his people the colonists 
were saved from starvation during the 
first winter of their residence in the 
new, wild country. These Pilgrims, re- 
garding the Indians as pagans, had no 
respect for their rights, and when strong 
enough to do so with hope of success, 
they made war upon them, and after 
years of conflict practically extermina- 
nated Massasoit’s people, the Pequod 
Indians. Massasoit and his son, and 
successor, King Philip, now hold honor- 


In 1681, Willian Penn sent a colony of 
Quakers from England to America, with 
a letter tothe Leni Lenapi, or Delaware 
Indians who occupied the tract of land 
comprised in the grant he had pur- 
chased of Charles II. In this letter he 
assured the. Indians that they should be 
treated justly andkindly. A year later, 
Penn arrived in America, and made a 
treaty with these Indians. He told the 
Indians that although he had bought 
the land of the King, he recognized them 


— 


MAHPEAHLUTAR ; OR, RED CLOUD. 


able place in New England history, and 
are regarded by the descendants of the 
early colonists as great and good men. 
A marble monument to the memory of 
King Philip was erected at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, a few years ago, by descendants 
of the men who assassinated him. Mon- 
uments to Massasoit, in the form of hotels 
and factories bearing his name,are found 
in various places in Massachusetts. 


as the real owners of it. and that he de- 
sired to purchase of them enough land 
for his people, and that the whites and 
Indians should live together as brothers. 
This treaty secured perfect peace in 
Pennsylvania, so long as the Quakers 
controlled the colony, a period of seven- 
ty years. The Delawares then numbered 
over seventy thousand souls. At the 
close of the American Revolution, 1782, 
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they numbered fifty thousand. They 
now number but a few hundreds and 
these have become citizens of the Chero- 
kee Nation, Indian Territory. Penn 
believed that the Indians were descen- 


occupied the territory now comprised in 
the State »f New York. Of this con- 
federation the Seneca Nation was the 
largest and most influential. The other 
four were the Mohawks, Cayugas, Onei- 
































APACHE CHIEF. 


dants of the ten lost tribes of Israel, for 
reasons which he gave at great length. 

New York was colonized by the Dutch 
from Holland, who, pursued a policy of 
conquest, disregarding the rights of the 
Indians. The five nations, known as 
the Iroquois confederation, owned and 


das, Onondagas, and afterwards the Tus- 
caroras, and of the Chiefs, Red Jacket 
was the greatest, not the greatest war 
rior, for Corn-Planter ranked him as a 
military leader, but as astateman and 
orator, Red Jacket has had few equals 


onthe America... “ontinent. He was a 
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distinguished Council Chief. The Iri- 
quois were allies of the British during 
the war of Independence, but at the 
close a treaty was made‘with them 
by the United States, to which they 


was the most distinguished Chief, a once 
powerful nation of Indians, originally 
lived immediately west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. They defended their homes 
until nearly all of their warriors* were 
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APACHE WOMAN. 


have been loyal. A remnant of this 
once powerful confederation, number- 
ing less than five thousand, or one- 
tenth of the former population, now 
live upon a small reservation in West- 
ern New York. 

The Shawnees, of whom Tecumseh 


slain, when they moved further west by 
stages as the white invaders extended 
their settlements, until they crossed the 
Missouri River, and by treaty in 1865, 
took homesteads in severalty, and be- 
came citizens of the United States. A 
few years sufficed for the people of Kan. 
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sas to get possession of their lands and 
they were removed to Indian Territory 
and absorbed into the Cherokee Nation. 
The Ottawas were a powerful tribe who 
resided on Lake Michigan, and under 
the lead of the great Chief Pontiac, suc- 
cessfully defended their country for 
many years against the aggressions of 
the whites. Pontiac wasa great friend 
of the French, but hated the English 
and after the French and English war 
of 1755, he besieged Detroit, then in 
possession of the English and captured 
it in 1768. He was killed in battle in 


sippi. These Indians paid more atten- 
tion to agriculture than any others, ex- 
cept the Pueblos of New Mexico and 
California. They raised considerable 
quantities of Indian corn, beans, pump- 
kins, ete., which they generously shared 
with the pioneer whites. Some fifty 
years ago they were removed to the In- 
dian Territory where they now live. 
They have a republican form of govern- 
ment, schools, church, etc., and are as 
civilized and prosperous as their white 
neighbors in the States. 

The principal Indian Nations and 
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ARAPAHOE—FRIDAY. 


1869, and with him the hope of his peo- 
ple perished. The Ottawas are now 
nearly extinct. The Miamis, once a 
large tribe, occupying a portion of coun- 
try now comprised in the State of Ohio, 
are now represented by a few hundreds 
who live in Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan, The Cherokees, 
Muskogees, (Creeks) and Chocktaws, 
originally owned and occupied the coun- 
try now comprised in the States of North 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and Missis- 


tribes of the great American prairies are 
the Dakotas, Sioux, Pawnees, Poncas, 
Crows, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, 
Comanches, Wichitas, Caddos and Oma- 
has. These numbermg now perhaps 
sixty thousand, are sometimes styled the 
American Bedouins being more dis- 
tinctly nomadic than other Indians, and 
because they raised immense herds of 
horses, and in their native State lived 
exclusively by the chase, which they 
pursued almost wholly on horseback, 
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They defended their country for years 
with great courage and skill; some of 
their Chiefs are men of just renown, for 
wisdom in council and skill and courage 
in war. The names of Wanata, Peskele- 
choco, Wapashaw, Moketavate, Mah- 
peahlutah, (Red Cloud), Spotted Tail, 





ed by the United States Government, 
under treaty agreements. The Klam- 
maths, Shoshones, Umatillas, Nes Per- 
ces, Yackamas and Piutes, are the chief 
tribes of Indians on the Pacific Coast, 
South of Alaska and North of Califor- 
nia. These had possession of and roamed 
at will over the well-stocked hunting 





WINEMAH—MODOC WOMAN. 


distinguished men of these tribes are in- 
delibly engraved upon the heroic annals 
of America. 

Of the Indians of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Utes, Blackfeet and Flatheads 
are the most prominent ; these like those 
named above have been decimated by 
war, and conquered, and now live on 
small reservations where they subsist in 
part by stock-raising and farming, and 
in part by rations and annuities furnish- 


grounds of Idaho, Washington, Nevada 
and Oregon, until thediscovery of gold 
in 1849, turned the tide of white emigra- 
tion to that far western coast. A con- 
fiict of races began at once and continu- 
ed until half the Indians were killed, 
and the remainder made prisoners, and 
coralled upon reservations Smoholler, 
Joseph, Howlish Wampo, Kient Poos 
and Moses are the most celebrated chiefs 
of the Pacific Coast Indians. Kient 
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Poos, known in history as Captain 
Jack, Chief of the Modocs, (a tribe of the 
Klammath Nation) was the most skil- 
ful and intrepid warrior among those 
people. During the last Modoc war, 
1872-3, Captain Jack had but fifty-three 
men, yet with this small force he de- 
feated General Wheaton, who attacked 
him with an army of four hundred men. 
The battle lasted from six o'clock in the 
morning until fouro’clockin the after- 
noon, when Wheaton retreated, leaving 
over one-fourth of his men on the field 
dead or wounded. The Modocs claimed 
notto havelost a man. This was the 
battle of the Lava Beds, November, 1872. 
The Indians had the advantage of being 
entrenched behind strong natural forti- 
fications. 

In the spring of 1873 the President 
sent a Peace Commission to Captain 
Jack. The chairman of this Commis- 
sion, Hon. A. B. Meacham, established 
a truce with Jack, which was violated 
by General Canby, Commander of the 
Army of the Columbia, who captured a 
herd of horses belonging to the Modocs, 
and surrounded the Indians with a 
thousand soldiers. The Commission and 
General Canby met the Chief and his 
Aids in council under a flag of truce, on 
the llth of April. Captain Jack sub- 
mitted his ultimatum that his horses be 
returned, the army removed to the posi- 
tion it occupied when the truce was en- 


Sa 


tered into and the Modocs be allowed 
to remain in thair own country. Can- 
by refused, and demanded that the Mo- 
docs surrender to him, and be escorted 
as prisoners of war to the Klammath 
reservation. The Chief appealed to 
Meacham, who said: ‘‘General Canby 
is in command of the army. I can 
make no treaty without his consent.” On 
this being interpreted to him, Jack 
drew a revolver from his bosom and 
shot Canby in the face. Another In- 
dian, (Boston Charley) killed Rev. Dr. 
Thomas amember of the Commission, 
and Chief Sehonchin fired on Meacham, 
but at that moment Winemah, a cousin 
of Captain Jack, and acting interpreter, 
struck the pistol aside, and the ball 
missed its mark. Two other Indians, 
joined Schonschin iy the attack on Mea- 
cham, but through the heroic efforts of 
Winemah his life was saved. Twenty- 
one shots were fired at him, seven of 
which took effect. He fell and from 
loss of blood became unconscious, and 
the Indians thought him dead, but he 
survived to tell the true story of this ter- 
rible tragedy, on the lecture platform of 
the chief cities of America, and write a 
book on the Modoc War. Captain 
Jack, Schonschin, Boston Charley and 
Black Jim, were hung for participation 
in this assassination. T. A. BLAND. 

Cor. Sec’y. National Indian Defence 
Association. 
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CHARITY. 


$61 UT the greatest of these is char- 

ity” was the utterance of that 
great man among men, the apostle Paul, 
eighteen hundred years ago. and the 
sentence has come sounding down 
through the ages in clear ringing tones 
to the present time. Its truthis echoing 
in our hearts to-day; but, alas, how 
little of its beauty and greatness do we 
see exemplified. If our enemy hunger 
it may be an easy enough matter to feed 
him with a few hard crusts that fall from 


our table, or on some holiday when bub- 
bling over with good will we might 
vouchsafe him a slice of cake or plum- 
pudding. But of the charity ‘‘that 
thinketh no evil,” that allows to every 
one his own right to think and the 
expression of his thought seems to be a 
harder matter. 

We do not quarrel with one another 
because our noses are not all of the same 
length and our eyes of the same color, 
yet, in as reasonable a way, there is a 
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readiness to pounce upon one of differ- 
ing opinions with a savage willingness 
tohave him burned at the stake, if it 
were only the custom to do such things. 
That there are such numberless differ- 
ences of opinion is a truly blessed state 
of affairs, for if all persons thought, 
acted and looked alike this would be an 
extremely dull, commonplace sort ofa 
world. 

The golden rule has not its coinage in 
the instincts of human nature and it is 
a hard thing for us always to allow others 
to do unto us as we do toward them. It 
is so easy, and sel-fsatisfying, too, to see 
wherein others are wrong. and to con- 
demn all faults and foibles not our own. 

The dishonest man condemns his 
drunken brother, and the hard-hearted 
man who never did a thoroughly good 
act in his life looks askance ata weak, un- 
principled brother while his whole man- 
ner says because thy sin is not my sin, 
therefore it is deserving of the severest 
penalty. 

In one of Charles Dickens’ stories he 
tells of the inoffensive, good little boy, 
David Copperfield, who ‘was very ill- 
treated by his step-father, and the more 
cruel the treatment the greater became 
this dislike until a mere sight of the boy 
would throw the step-father into a rage. 
So it appears to be a principle of human 
nature that when the strong and master- 
ful person misuses those who are weak 


he comes to dislike and despise them. 
But once let the stronger tenderly care 
for the weaker, and work for that one’s 
good even to the denying of self and he 
aquires a love that will make itself felt 
as the charity that ‘“‘thinketh no evil.” 
Our hearts as well as our minds grow 
with what they feed upon. 

Often after years of vigorous, unsatis- 
fying struggle for the attainment of 
some of “‘life’s empty bubbles,” when, 
perhaps, careworn and misunderstood 
by our fellowmen we find there issome 
one whose touch of sympathetic kindli- 
ness causes our hearts to throb with a 
quickened joy that revivifies and 
strengthens us and we exclaim. ‘‘Of the 
good things of life the greatest of all is 
charity.” 

There is a sublime beauty expressed in 
those precious words ‘‘Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do,” 
While all other voices would be raised 
to condemn, he, whose alone was ‘the 
sinless life, could look with unbounded 
charity, not upon sin, but upon the doer 
ofevil. If we all can enter the heaven- 
ly school and, sitting at the feet of the 
great Master, learn to love our neighbor 
as ourself and then shall we grow up tall 
and strong in ‘‘the wisdom that is from 
above ; which is first pure, then peace- 
abies, gentle and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without 
hypocrisy.” Ss. B. 








HIS head, face and body indicate 
health, positiveness and power. 

The fullness across the eyebrows shows 
practical talent, ability to gather and 
understand knowledge intuitively ; it in- 
dicates a critical and a sharp mind that 
takes objective views, and appreciates 
the faces and historical activities of life 
in relation to scholarship, business, and 
especially the qualities and uses of 


THE LATE TIMOTHY COOP. 


(THE FOLLOWING SKETCH OF CHARACTER IS FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ORIGINAL OF. THE PORTRAIT.) 






hings. He was a natural manufactur- 
er; could work by the eye as to form, 
magnitude and method. He held in so- 
lution the experiences of life in such a 
way that he could awaken interest by 
conversation in all that he had learned 
and known. He seems to have been an 
analyst of character ; would know what 
to say and how to act in association with 
different kind of men. 
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He inherited his mother’s intellectual 
keenness and intuitidh. We think that 
hecould talk to children, and bring his 
subject to the comprehension of those 
who are not trained to consider method- 
ical discourse and abstract thought. 
His head was broad indicating force ; 
it was mathematical rather than logical. 

He was firm, self-poised, independ- 
ent, energetic and brave, The face be- 
tween the eyes and mouth is a fine indi- 
cation of vital power, especially of lung 


TA 


oe, 
SS 


power and digestion. The face indicates 
wholesomeness of thought, purpose and 
feeling. It is a face to awaken the con- 
fidence of strangers. No man could 
look at that face and think of its owner 
as a bad man. He looks benevolent, 
generous, sincere, faithful, true, and yet 
strong. 

He had the power to influence men, 
and to become even the master of per- 
sons who were, perhaps, endowed in 


some respects more highly than him- 
self. His was the talent to find the 
practical issue in all matters that inter- 
ested him: he would take an abstract 
subject and somehow filter it through 
his practical judgment, and it would 
then go to the thought of others in such 
a simple and new form as to be no 
longer dry and wanting in interest to 
them. In other words he was a natural 
teacher, able to bring truth out in simple 
forms, and with definite fullness, so 


that people who conversed with him 
were disposed to think that they had 
the whole of it, and if they were suscep- 
tible of being so constituted they would 
usually get the whole of it. 

Timothy Coop was born in England, 
in 1817, May 28, in the parish of West- 
houghton, county of Lancaster: he died 
at Wichita, Kansas, on the 15th of May 
last, having reached within a few days 
the ripe age of seventy. 
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He began as an apprentice, in a weav- 
‘ing establishment, and was employed in 

the early part of his life in the clothing 
business, at Bolton. What estimation 
-his employers had of his business abili- 
ties and his trustworthiness, is shown by 
the fact that he was sent to open a 
branch clothing house at Wigan, a place 
of large industrial activity, midway be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool. Some 
years afterward he becamea partner of 
the house, which then took the name of 
Ackroyd & Coop. 

By the death of his partner in 1854, the 
entire business came into Timothy Coop’s 
hands. His enterprising spirit, hence- 
forth sought to enlarge his field of indus- 
trial activity, until in 1864, he entered 
upon the manufacture of clothing forthe 

* wholesale trade, which finally became 
one of the largest and most lucrative in 
England. His operations of buying and 
selling extended not only over the 


British Islands, but to the Continents. 

Mr. Coop was evidently an able and 
far-seeing man in industrial enterprises. 
The firm, besides the extensive manufac- 


ture of clothing at Wigan, and the 


branch selling houses in various parts of 
England, has also for years been en- 
gaged in coal mining and cotton-spin- 
ning. If we mistake not, the firm had 
to endurea vigorously contested lawsuit 
against a member of the nobility in the 
matter of their coal mines, but the sturdy 
tradesmen came out victorious in the 
contest. 

Timothy Coop was reared in childhood 
in the Wesleyan, or Methodist faith, and 
received a deeply earnest religious train- 
ing, which, doubtless had much to do in 
giving him that fervency, which charac- 
terized his lifein after years. About the 
year 1841, he became interested in the 
Church of the Disciples, and {joined its 
membership. =. 6. 2. 





WOMEN SHOULD COMBINE, 


N a paper by Emily Blackwell, M. D. 

on the necessity of combination 
among women, for self-protection the 
following points with regard to the ef- 
fect of conventionalism on the status of 
working women in society is simply pre- 
sented : 

No man can fully appreciate the indus- 
trial misery of women upon whom de- 
volves the neccessity of earning a support 
for themselves or others. As work in all 
its forms is still considered derogatory to 
women, the necessity they are under to 
work removes them at once, more or less 
completely, from the only class to which 
full social respect, esteem, and protection 
are accorded. At the same time they are 
regarded as interlopers in the world of 
industry. It is somewhat discreditable 
for them to be there; they are unwelcome 
intruders in spheres properly belonging 
to men. Hard work, miserable pay, a 
monotonous life, and more or less social 
stigma, is the general lot. They them- 


selve have imbibed the popular ideas of 
what is desirable for women, and regard 
it as the great object in life to be supported 
by some one else, to escape from the nec- 
cessity of work,and they do not fully res- 
pect either themselves or their fellow 
workers. 

They have no leaders among them- 
selves. In work they are under the 
direction of, and dependent upon, the 
pleasure of men who do not respect 
them as they do masculine workers, 
or regard them as entitled to the con- 
sideration due to non-working women. 
They are outside the pale of both socil- 
ly and industrially, and are fair prey 
in both capacities. They are separated 
by an impassable gulf from the richer 
women, who should naturally be their 
leaders ; they have no habit or power 
of combination among _ themselves. 
Each one, ignorant and inexperienced, 
struggles along unaided, and has no ex- 
pectation of aid or support, unless it 
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come to her from some man. Every 
working-girl soon Jearns that she has a 
higher immediate value as an article of 
merchandise than as a worker, and that 
the men who are insolent taskmasters to 
her in that capacity have fair words and 
money for her in another direction. 

For there is one profession for women 
which is never full; one occupation 
which has its agents, with bribes and 
temptations, always at hand. Nor does 
virtue bring the same reward to the poor 
that it does to the rich. It does not save 
them from contumely, from the sense of 
being socially at a disadvantage. There 
may be discredit in want of purity, but 
there is no especial merit init. To win 
the approbation and admiration of men 
is the more or less avowed object of the 
education of girls. The immense im- 
portance attached to dress and personal 
appearance, to manner and etiquette, 
teaches them that social attraction is the 
great object, and all that is inculcated in 
the way of womanly character tends to 
unfit them for self-protection. Obedience, 
self-repression, tact, self-devotion, are 
drilled into them early and endlessly. 
Moral courage, self-respect, independ- 
ence are indirectly discouraged. 

There is work to be done among 
women parallel to that done by the 
White: Cross Society among men. As 
to these we preach the duties of purity, 
self-restraint and consideration for 
others, so we need to arouse women to 
the value of courage, self-respect and a 
sense of responsibility to their common 
womanhood. They- must recognize that 
work is honorable to women as to men ; 
that it is a social crime to allow any girl 
toreach maturity unfitted for self- 
support, or unprovided with the train- 
ing which would make it possible for 
her to stand upon her own feet when it 
is neccessary. They should feel that the 
interests of women are one and insepar- 
able, from the very highest to the very 
lowest. 

Combination and united action are, if 
possible, more essential to women than 


to men.?‘The strength of woman is 
purely moral force. So long as brute 
strength is the controlling force in socie- 
ty, women have no place nor chance in it. 
They are simply sacrificed to the phy- 
sical needs of the race. But civilization 
means the predominance of moral over 
physical force, and the more complete 
this ascendency the better opportunity 
is there for the development of women 
to their full perfection. But. to reach 
this end, they must develop and exert 
their own moral force. This must be 
done not only by individual but by col- 
lective action. The highest must re- 
alize that she is outraged by the degra- 
dation of the lowest, and that her own 
status is rendered insecure by the indus- 
trial misery and isolation of the work- 
ers below her. Every woman must learti 
that her position depends upon the gen- 
eral idea which society entertains of 
the nature, the powers, the qualities of 
womanhood, and that every class and 
rank of women contributes its quota to- 
ward forming the general estimate 
which decides the standing of each indi- 
vidual. Every woman should feel that 
it is incumbant on her to do her part to- 
ward raising this estimate, not only by 
her personal work and conduct, but by 
the strength which 2omes through union, 
and should lend her aid to organized ef- 
forts for self-help and self-protection. 


altace 
The Dead of 1882. 
We walk with gods, nor know that thus 
we do— 
All undiscerning of the face divine; 
We breathe ambrosia, and our fingers 
twine 
With them immortal blooms: yet bitter rua 
We oe and herbs of grace we drink, in 
ieu 
Of that sweet cup whose nectar-tints 
combine 
And shimmer on the god-distilled wine. 
Oh, cold,dull sense ! too late discern the few. 
How they have converse held; though 
glowed the heart, 
And inspirations grandly came and went, 
They did not see the foot-prints, nor dis- 
cerned 
The aspect of the gods; their wings depart; 
Too late! too late! the mystic vail is rent— 
The ashes dead—the altar fire out-burned. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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ANCIENT WITCHERIES. 


WAY back, two centuries ago, 
among the early records of the 
old town of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, may be found the history of the 
pranks of a roguish lad, who set the 
whole community wild with excitement 
and superstitious fear, and hardly es- 
caped causing the death of his worthy 
grandmother as a witch. 

From our present point of view, without 
the accompanying local agitation to 
warp our judgment, we can calmly dis- 
tinguish what may easily be ascribed to 
human agency, and that which belongs 
to the overheated imagination. 

It is related that strange and weird 
things happened in the little home of 
Goodman and Goody Morse down by 
the frog-pond to the great disturbance of 
its occupants. Violent and unaccount- 
able noises were heard at unseemly 
hours. One night while the good couple 
were in bed they heard a noise as of 
sticks and stones thrown violently upon 
the roof. They got up and searched but 
found nobody, but when they lay down 
again the same sounds were repeated. 

During the day various household 
utensils disappeared mysteriously from 
their places and came tumbling down 
the chimney. 

For several nights a large hog was 
was found in the house, though the 
door had been locked when the family 
retired. The cattle in the barn were un- 
tied and the boy was sent out to see what 
was the matter when a large frame of 
some kind fell down on him. When 
the old people returned to the house 
after helping him, they found a spinning- 
wheel upset and many things set upon 
it, and the pots hanging over the fire 
were dashing again one another, so they 
had to be taken down. 

Again, an andiron danced up and 
down and finally went into a pot over 
the fire, the pot jumped up on the table 
and turned itself over, spilling the con- 
tents; then a tub turned over, and a 


pan of bread-dough came down from 
the shelf turning a complete somerset. 

When Mrs. Morse tried to make her 
bed ‘‘ the clothes did fly off many times 
of themselves.” 

But they were not even allowed to 
perform their devotions undisturbed. 
Mr. Morse says, ‘‘I being at prayer, my 
head covered with a cloth, a chair did 
oftentimes bow to me and then strike 
me on the side,” and when his wife 
came out of another room a wedge of 
iron was thrown at her, and a stone 
which hurt her much, and a shoe came 
down the chimney and struck her hus- 
band a blow on the head. 

At last a hint appears which a modern 
detective of ordinary skill would hardly 
fail to follow up, for Mr. Morse says, ‘‘A 
mate of a ship who came often to see 
me, said he was much grieved for me, 
and that if I would let him have the boy 
but for one day, he would warrant me 
no more trouble, and the boy was with 
him until night, and I had not any 
trouble since.” 

But with the boy the trouble returned. 
Some friends were in the house and de- 
clared that the ashes in the chimney 
corner moved and scattered on them 
and ‘‘somewhat” hit William Morse a 
great blow, but it was so swift that they 
could not tell what it was. A Mr. Rich- 
ardson testified that a board flew against 
his chair, and he heard a noise in anoth- 
er room which he supposed in all rea- 
son to be diabolical! Many “very 
dreadful noises” were heard both out- 
side the house and in. 

It is really touching to think of poor 
old Mr. Morse trying to write an account 
of these astonishing occurrences, and 
having the ‘“inkhorne” disappear, and 
his pen vanish when he stopped to dry 
what he Lad written, and his spectacles 
fly into the fire, while the good wife has 
the cat thrown at her by some unseen 
power. As this manuscript was intend- 
ed for preservation, the writer laid it be- 
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tween the leaves of the family Bible lest 
it be spirited away, and for one night it 
remained unmolested, but the next it 
disappeared and sometime afterward 
was found in a box. 

A friend of the family, one Caleb 
Powell, evidently suspected what might 
account for the peculiar state of affairs, 
and to verify his supposition he stated 
if he could have with him for a time the 
grandson and another person whom he 
named, he could discover the cause of the 
annoyances, intending to prove that in 
the absence of the boy and his confeder- 
ate the tricks ceased. But his benevolent 
intention to clear up the mystery only 
brought him into danger, for he was ar- 
rested for dealing in the ‘‘ black art.” 

One point of testimony against him 
was that Sarah Hale and Joseph Mirick 
declared that Joseph Morse had often 
said in their hearing that if there were 
any wizards, Caleb Powell was one! 

And still further Mary Tucker affirmed 
that Caleb Powell said, that one day he 
went to William Morse’s house, and as 
he found the old man was at prayer, he 
thought best not to go in, but looking in 
at the window, he broke the enchant- 
ment, for he saw the boy play tricks, and 
among the rest fling the shoe at the old 
man’s head. 

It seems strange enough that there 
should have been no straightforward in- 
vestigation of the eauses of the trouble. 
The people at once fell in with the idea 
that there must be diablerie in it. 
The charge against Powell, that of 
‘‘working by the devil to the molesting 
of William Morse and his family ” could 
not be substantiated, but the Court de- 
cided that there was just enough suspici- 
on against him to oblige him to “ bear 
his own shame and the costs of prosecu- 
tion,” and with this judgment he had to 
be contented. 

This reminds us of the suit brought 
by A. against B. for breaking a borrowed 
kettle. The defence was, first, we never 
had the kettle, secondly, it was broken 
when we borrowed it, and thirdly, it 


was quite whole when we returned it. 
The individual who was next suspected 
was Goody Morse herself, as there must 
be; a witch connected with the affair. 
Not only the poor people and ignorant 
people believed in witchcraft as a possi- 
ble crime, but the better educated classes 
and the clergy encouraged the belief. 

Persons upon whom suspicion lay were 
avoided as if infected, and by thus being 
left to the the uneasy workings of their 
overwrought imaginations at last came 
to believe themselves guilty of some- 
thing they knew not what. 

The evidence agains Goody Morse was 
no more sound than that against her 
predecessor. Incidents were brought 
forward that had taken place many 
years before. One man reported that 
at a certain time in the past he had for- 
gotten repeatedly to perform a promised 
commission for her, and was told by 
Mrs. Morse that she wondered that his 
memory should be so bad, and when he 
went home one of the calves in his barn 
“fella dancing and a roaring” and 
was in a very strange condition. To be 
sure all these symptoms changed as soon 
as the mother-cow came in at night, but 
still the witness had no doubt the calf 
was bewitched by Elizabeth Morse. 

At another time the supposed witch 
visited a neighbor’s family where there 
there was a sick child, and expressed a 
fear that the child would die, and as it 
did die she was charged with having 
brought about the result. By means of 
such testimony the woman was convicted 
and sentenced to death. 

Her husband did not desert her, but 
petitioned the General Court in her be- 
half, showing the unsatisfactory nature 
of the so-called evidence, and denying 
in the names of them both any fellow- 
ship in the works of darkness, and ac- 
knowledging God’s sovereignty over 
them. After another hearing of the 
case Mrs. Morse was reprieved and al- 
lowed to return home, where some 
years later she died peacefully in the 
Christian faith, MARY WINCHESTER. 
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“FIFTY YEARS.” 


Fifty yéars! how long it seems 
If by glamour of our dreams 
The distance far we trace. 
But if those passed and fateful years 
Are measured by our sighs and tears 
How brief will seem the space. 


. + ” * 


In early years I loved full well, 
‘The tales my mother used to tell, 
Of England’s Maiden Queen. 
Her gentle, tender, winning face, 
Her woman’s heart and girlish grace, 
Outshining royal sheen— 


Of purple robe with ermine hem, 
And jewelled, priceless diadem 
She wore—but not in pride. 
And how the royal wooing sped, 
And how the prince the young queen le 
From Abbey porch—a bride. 


And how the royal babies came, 

That each in age, and some in name 
Matched mother’s babies well. 

Since then—some royal wedding bells, 

And their slow-tolling, parting knells 


—By ours—the dates we tell. 


‘**Tt seems so long,” ‘‘ It seems so brief,” 
As we count smiles, or live through grief 
Since that girl-queen was crowned. 
It seems so grand, so high, so wide, 
The march of progress since a bride 
The queen—new honors found. 


It seems so sad, the war and strife 
That in the world have been so rife 
Since first her rule began. 
What tomes of history have accrued, 
What obstacles have been subdued, 
By hand and brain of man. 


It seems so great, the march of truth, 

Since she in bloom of care-free youth 
Reluctant sate the throne. 

Stern duties waked regretful tears, 

Perturbed her heart with maiden fears 
Of errs—beyond atone. 


The queen has lived to see, and share 
In noble deeds that brave men dare, 
And joyed in them I ween. 
So- wide a realm has ve’er been known 
As now is ruled by England’s throne 
And her most gracious queen. 
June 20, 1887. MRS. A. ELMORE. 





THE CALIFORNIA GREBE AND ITS FLOATING 


N the lower forms of animal life we 
are constantly meeting with habits 
and peculiarities that have their ana- 
logues in the life of man. How many 
things that we have learned of ants and 
bees, for instance, are like what men do 
in the economy of self-protection. A 
curious water bird, the grebe, has a 
habit that is very remarkable. It is a 
boat-builder of a sort, and asailor, so to 
speak ; as the illustration drawn from 
life certainly shows— 

This bird is described in “ Birds of the 
Northwest,” by Dr. Coes. He says that 
he first saw the American, eared grebe 
or Podiceps Californicus in Southern 
California, where it is very common on 
the waters of the bay of San Pedro, and 
in the marshes back of the coast. He 
found the birds breeding in the pools 


NEST, 


about Turtle Mountain, and became 
much interested in their habits. 
‘“*Vis.ting this locality in July, I was 
too late for eggs, for the young were al- 
ready swimming, and, in most cases, 
fledged. The birds were very common, 
rather more so than the horned grebe, 
with which they were associated. Many 
specimens were secured in their full 
nuptial dress. The change begins in 
August, but it is not completed until 
well into the following month, as traces 
of the breeding plumage persist several 
weeks after it has grown faded and ob- 
scure. On the breeding grounds, as 
just said, the eared grebes were more 
plentiful than the horned, since a major- 
ity of the latter breed farther north ; but 
upon the migration, when these come 
south, the proportion is reversed. Both 
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species were to be seen together upon 
all the water courses of northern Dakota 
when I left the country in the middle of 
October. I saw nothing notably differ- 
ent in their general habits.” 

Other observers have found the eared 


parents, completely covered over and 
concealed by reedy material* so that 
they were discovered by mere accident. 
The followmg is his article in the 
American Naturalist. 

‘“‘In a series of alkali lakes about 
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THE GREBE AND ITS NEST. 


grebe in full dress, and nesting, in vari- 
ous of our Western Territories, demon- 
strating a very general breeding range. 
Mr. Henshaw has lately taken the eggs 
in southern Colorado. He informs us 
that he found them, in the absence of 


thirty miles northwest of Fort Garland, 
southern Colorado, I found this species 
common and breeding. A colony of 
perhaps a dozen pairs had established 
themselves in a small pond four or five 


acres in extent. In the middle of this, 
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in a bed of reeds, were found upward of 
a dozen nests. These, in each case, 
merely consisted of a slightly hollowed 
pile of decaying weeds and rushes, four 
or five inches in diameter, aad scarcely 
raised above the surface of the water 
upon which they floated. In a numberof 
instances, they were but a few feet dis- 
tant from the nests of the coot (Fulica 
americana), which abounded. Every 
grebe’s nest discovered contained three 
eggs, which, in most instances, were 
fresh, but in some nests were consider- 
ably advanced. These vary but little in 
shape, are considerably elongated, one 
end being slightly more pointed than 
the other. The color is a faint yellow- 
ish white, nsually much stained from 
contract with the nest. The texture is 
generally quite smooth ; in some instan- 
ces, roughened by a chalky deposit. 
The eggs were wholly concealed from 
view by a pile of weeds and other veget- 
able material laid across. That they 


were thus carefully covered merely for 
concealment I can not think, since, in 
the isolated position in which these nests 
are usually found, the bird has no ene- 
my against which such precaution would 
avail. On first approaching the locality, 
the grebes all congregated at the farther 
end of the pond, and shortly betook 
themselves through an opening to the 
neighboring slough; nor, so far as [ 
could ascertain, did they again approach 
the nests during my stay of three days. 
Is it not, then, possible that they are 
more or less dependent for the hatching 
of their eggs upon the artificial heat in- 
duced by the the decaying vegetable 
substance of which the nests are wholly 
composed ?” 

This bird launches its nest upon the 
water, and is said to practice the art of a 
boatman when danger threatens, by 
thrusting its nest out into the water, 
and thus placing a liquid barrier be- 
tween it and the shore. 





TO THE INSTITUTE 


T has been nearly two years since the 
class of 1885, assembled in New 
York City, for the purpose of studying 
the greatest and most useful of all the 
sciences, and of receiving instruction 
from some of the Old Masters. 

We met as strangers. We came 
from all parts of the earth. None of us, 
perhaps, had ever seen any of the others 
before. Yet, how soon we formed ties 
of friendship which will never be bro- 
ken, though we may never see one 
another’s faces again. We all had simi- 
lar aims—to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature, to learn how to 
make the most of our own talents, and 
increase our capability of doing good. 
And that we receive benefits inestim- 
able, I think each one will be ready to 
admit. Prof. Sizer told us in his ad- 
dress, at the opening of the Institute, 
that the course of instruction upon 
which we were entering would change 


STUDENT OF 1887, 


the whole current of our lives; that we 
could never go away the same as we 
were when we came together. We 
could not realize in how great a measure 
his words would be verified. We were 
taught nature’s laws as epitomized in 
the constitution of man. We were 
taught how to live in accordance with 
those laws, and how to secure ourselves 
the purest and most exalted degree of 
earthly happiness. This knowledge is a 
priceless treasure, and infinitely to be 
preferred to material wealth. Well 
might Dr. Oliver say in his address at 
the commencement, ‘‘ We are doing for 
ourselves and for society a work which 
can never pass away.” 

Those who have never been permitted 
to enjoy the pleasures which this knowl- 
edge affords, can not appreciate its bless- 
ings. But who is there among us that 
would be willing to exchange it for the 
wealth of all America. 
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In view of the glorious privileges 
which we enjoyed at the Institute, are 
we contributing all that we can toward 
the advancement of our noble science ? 
Are we keeping up the interest and en- 
thusiasm which we manifested in- our 
student days? Though separated by 
many hundreds, some of us thousands 
of miles, we are, or at least ought to be 
together in spirit. Can we not perpetu- 
ate the memories of those days when we 
were together, and especially of the day 
when we met in Cooper Institute to hear 
the voices of our beloved instructors for 
the last time, to listen to one another's 
parting address, when, after the last 
word was spoken, the class joined with 
Cady in singing, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and 
the very walls seemed to echo the words : 


, ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never be brought to mind ?” 


In what way can we better express our 
gratitude toward our teachers, our friend- 
ship to one another, and our interest in 
phrenological science than by commu- 
nicating through the columns of the 
JOURNAL whatever would be of interest 
to lovers of Phrenology. Some incident 
which would have a direct bearing on 
the subject might be related ; some ec- 
centric or otherwise interesting character 
might be described ; some personal rem- 
iniscences might be given; or some senti- 
ment might be expressed which could be 
treasured up as a memento of our class. 


There is Parker, who, to use his own 
words, ‘‘drank thrice at this fountain of 
truth,” and who is now engaged in 
spreading the light of Phrenology among 
the people of his own State. He might 
relate some of his experiences in the field 
which would be of interest to all the 
readers of the JOURNAL. Dornbrach, in 
far-off South America, might tell us 
something about the people there and his 
life among them. Cady, andReam, rep- 
resentative teachers, might tell us how 
P4renology has aided them in the school- 
room. Fitzgerald, located as he is in our 
Nation’s capital, might give us sketches 
of the leading characters in Washington. 
Thackston, the metaphysician of the 
class, could give us something worth 
reading, and the ‘‘ Daughter of the Reg- 
iment” would surely be ready to employ 
her pen in the interest of human science. 
A few words from Giles, of the Lone 
Star State, would certainly be appreci- 
ated, even though he never could mus- 
ter courage to make a speech before the 


class. Of the others I may speak collec- 
tively, as it would require too much 


space to mention each one. But let all 
the ‘‘brethren ” be heard from whenever 
they can say anything that may help to 
increase the interest in our science, to 
cheer one another along life's journey 
or to demonstrate the value of our course 
of instruction at the Institute. 
H. 8. BARTHOLOMEW. 


perms 


THE LIGHT OF HOME, 


My son, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam, 

And thou must go; but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home! 


Though pleasures may smile with a ray more 
bright, 
It dazzles to lead astary ; 
Like a meteor’s flash, ’twill deepen the 
night, 
When treading thy lonely way. 


But the hearth of home has a constant fiame, 
And pure as a vestal fire ; 


*T will burn, ’twill burn forever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 


The sea of ambition is tempest-tossed, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 
When sails are shivered and compass lost, 

Then look to the light of home. 


And there, like a star through midnight 
cloud, 
Thou’lt see the beacon bright ; 
For never, till shining on thy shroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 
SARAH J. HALE. 
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CHRISTIAN 


HILOSOPHERS have striven to 
formulate a rational theory of life. 
Materialists refer all phenomena to mat- 
ter and motion of whose mechanical ac- 
tion life and mind are the product. Of 
phenomena which their theory does not 
explain they are agnostic. Those who 
maintain the dual theory of spirit and mat- 
ter, objective entities and subjective 
ideas, can not explain or even imagine, 
how matter can act upon mind, through 
the senses, and thus create ideas, nor can 
they conceive how the material universe 
1s created and upheld by spiritual power. 
These unsatisfactory theories, have 
driven many to infidelity and agnosti- 
cism. Hence, it is desirable to formulate 
a theory, that shall harmonize and ex- 
plain the phenomena of life, and dispel 
the chilling mists of unbelief. 
Reasoning thereupon, we may assume 
an Ego, that feels, thinks and wus; 
which is conscious of itself, and persists 


in its personality, that this ego, entity or 
soul, is robed with a body, or congeries of 


organs with various functions; that 
knowledge consists in states of conscious- 
ness as all mental philosophers declare, 
which may be classified as feeling, think- 
ing and willing; it is agreed also that 
there is a Power, not of ourselves, as- 
sumed to be an entity called God, a unit in 
action and infinite in our apprehension. 

Christian philosophy supplements these 
assumptions and maintains the theory 
that man is the offspring of God his 
Father, begotten in his image and as 
like him as the finite can resemble the in- 
finite, living,moving and having being in 
him, and drawing sustenance from him 
asthe branch from the vine ; that God 
is an infinite, self-acting being in whom 
are all things that man can conceive, 
with whom there is no time, past or fu- 
ture but one eternal now; and that 
through his divine spirit, the expression 
of God (shall we call it the mother side of 
God ?) all things are created by pouring 
into or quickening in the soul, the sub- 


ONTOLOGY. 


stance of things designed for man ; that 
such influxes or impressions are formu- 
lated or conditioned by man’s faculties 
and constitute his sensuous universe. 

The process of life then is the unfold- 
ing of human consciousness, from with- 
in outward as all life unfolds, and not by 
accretion. The process is continuous, 
like thought and feeling, and no two in- 
stants are alike. Man is as eternalas his 
Father ; begotten before all worlds and 
the process of unfolding has been and 
will be eternal. What are called birth and 
death are the entrance and the exit to and 
from this won. Both are transitions. 
Man dies daily, and is renewed every in- 
stant. Death socalled is only a more 
marked transition. Life is a constant 
flux of phenomena, continually shifting. ° 
Nothing sensuous is permanent and at 
death, so called, all disappears like the 
baseless fabric of a dream, and a new 
heaven and a new earth are created. 

Matter and things then are but concep- 
tions of the soul conditioned in time and 
space, and the body, or the temple of the 
spirit a bundle of organs used by the di- 
vine soul, in conditioning impulses and 
impressions. Man may have had less fac- 
ulties than now, and may have more in 
another aeon. His universe will be ever, as 
as now, created through them by the di- 
vine influx and be according to his facul- 
ties. The Magic lantern illustrates im- 
perfectly the spiritual modus operandi: 
the object glass and lenses, representing 
the soul and its faculties. In the camera 
are things whose images are borne by the 
light to the object glass through which 
they are thrown conditioned on the can- 
vas. The realities, the things them- 
selves, are behind the glass. So the 
things of God borne by the divine 
light of the spirit are projected through 
the soul, by whose faculties they are 
conditioned in time and space upon the 
canvas of life and known in conscious- 
ness. The objective is the reflection of 
the subjective. 
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Thus, God ‘the Father, day by day, en- 
dows man, his son, with the universe, 
by pouring through the soul and body, 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, the vari- 
ous phenomena of life—the substance of 
earth and sky, mountains, oceans, hill 
and valley, beast, bird, fish, insect ; the 
vegetable and the mineral kingdoms and 
the phenomena of nature so called. 
They are thus created every instant by 
the' divine power in which we live and 
move, and have our being. They are 
phenomena, appearances as the term in- 
dicates, shadows the substance of which 
is in God and the soul. 

Many things are probably in the soul 
of which he may not be conscious, and he 
is conscious of many that his soul does not 
condition sensuously. Such are love, 
hope, gravity, chemical affinity of 
which he has nevertheless powerful im- 
pressions. 

The story of Eden represents the hu- 
man soul in which God has planted all 
knowledges, and waters them by the 
four rivers of willing, thinking, feeling 
and spiritual discernment. There he 
walks now as of old by his spirit and is 
recognized by the pure in heart whose 
soul is his kingdom. He is thus the sub- 
stance of all existence, the base of all 
being, the light of all life. Conscious- 
ness of this presence is to know God and 
life eternal. 

God is spirit and can only be spirit- 
ually discerned, and all his works are 
spiritual manifestations. Man’s soul is 
spirit-like in substance and in so far 
the Father and the son are one. The 
Father reveals himself to the son as has 
been explained in the facts and truths 
of human feeling, thinking and willing 
God is in heaven or in infinite love, wis- 
dom and power, and the son is in 
heaven or heaven in him so far as he 
advances in love, wisdom and power. 
Thus the kingdom of heaven is at hand 
even in the soul. The Father endows the 
Son with the universe, and all things 
that the Father hath the Son may enjoy 
as hissoul unfolds. 


Jesus Christ strove to reveal this di- 
vine philosophy to human understand- 
ing (as may be inferred from fragments 
of his teaching) and thus bring the true 
life and immortality into life, declaring 
that the kingdom of heaven is within 
man and not afar off above the sky or 
in the realm of phenomena ; that every 
good gift is from the Father ; that out 
of the soul life issues, and not in through 
the senses ; that the spirit quickeneth all 
things and the flesh profiteth nothing, 
that man must be born again of the spirit, 
see things from a spiritual point of view, 
overcome the world of sense as he did to 
enter that kingdom, feed on heavenly 
manna and have within him a well, 
springing up into everlasting life, that 
God is a spirit to be worshiped in spirit 
with the door of the senses shut. 

The way into the kingdom of heaven 
is narrow and few there be who find it. 
They seek in things phenomenal and 
temporal, what can only be found in 
things spiritual and eternal. They grasp 
shadows with backs to the substance. 
With minds filled with the rubbish of 
sense, the things of this world, the love of 
riches, the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life, with ears and eyes ever turned 
toward the outer world they heed not 
the voiees and visions within. Only by 
becoming like little children, abandon- 
ing fine conceived notions and sensu- 
ous delight, emptying the heart of the 
world so that it is clean and pure, turn- 
ing the eyes and ears inward with faith 
in God, the Holy Ghost and the spiritu- 
ality of man and the unity and interac- 
tion of this trinity, can one enter cons- 
ciously into the kingdom of heaven. 

By faith we may lay hold of this and 
a still higher life, and our spiritual vis- 
ion Secome so unfolded, that we may see 
angels ascending and descending. 


‘* T’is faith whereof our lives are scant, 
O faith in God, for which we pant, 
More faith and fuller that we want.” 


Yes, loving faith in the active presence 
of the divine spirit in all phenomena. 
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Itis thus that .the atonement (at-one- 
ment)—is made, and the Father and the 
Son become one. 

By this philosophy we may account 
for the power of faith, inspiration, pro- 
phecy, miracles, telepathy and spiritual 
manifestations. As I believe in my 
heart soamI. By faith I am now what 
I am; by faith I am healed, for as the soul 
is so is the body. It is the soul that 
doth the body make. Faith can remove 
mountains for as I believe soit is. Jesus 
Christ revealed its character and power 
in his miracles. 

All things are potentially in the human 
soul, as in the divine spirit. Some 
things are latent and others premoni- 
tional in consciousness, as visions or im- 
pressions before they are sensuously 
expressed or revealed in phenomena, 
and their expression in words is prophe- 
cy. A highly ‘sensitive soul may have 
premonitions of events years before they 
are conditioned in phenomena, 

As all existence of which I can be 
conscious is centered in me, my soul 
permeates all things, and there is thus in 
me a basis of universal life. An impulse 
at one point may be felt by a common 
sympathy, though not recognized at all 
points. Such is telepathy. I assume 
that each person revealed to me has his 
universe as I have mme. We can only 
sympathize in what we have in com- 
mon. 

As all phenomena are conditioned soul 
impressions and impulses the phenomena 
called spiritual manifestations may be re- 
vivified impressions, memories, or pre- 
monitions of phenomena in the mind. 
Unless revivified by the divine spirit they 
have not real life in them, but are a 
species of unwholesome phantasms like 
dreams and hallucinations, and to be 
avoided. Real life by the divine spirit 
has in it a power not to be mistaken. 
Its phenomena are conditioned so as to 
be tested by the senses and faculties of 
the soul. 

As all phenomena flow through the 
soul into consciousness they partake of 


man’s imperfections and, groan and tra- 
vail as man does to be redeemed and 
raised to a higher life. There will be im- 
perfections in phenomena while there is 
imperfection in the faculties or man’s 
mind through which or by which they 
are projected or conditioned. -As the de- 
fective eye or glass deforms the subjects 
projected through it, so the defective 
faculties deform phenomena projected 
through them. Hence I share the vices 
or sins of humanity and nature because 
they exist as far as I know them through 
me. Thus I bear the sins of the world 
which will not be redeemed until I am 
perfected. < 

The divine Father might have made 
my faculties less faulty, but such was 
not his good pleasure in this aeon. He 
might pour into my soul the joys which 
his love prompts, but* such is not his 
wise order. He makes me realize light 
by darkness, pleasure by pain, joy by 
sorrow. He might have satisfied all my 
desires without toil, as he has many. 
No skill of mine could have perfected 
light, air, gravity and chemical affinity. 
It may be that the soul at a former period 
or degree of development aspired and 
prayed for them as we do now for fur- 
ther spiritual light and consolation. 
Our faculties may have been less numer- 
ous than now and may yet become more 
in this or another zon. We may have 
had feeling without thought. Further 
evolution will come by faith, aspiration 
and obedience, so that here may be the 
sweet fields of Eden on this side of 
Jordan. 

This divine philosophy dignifies hu- 
manity. Man seems no longer a worm 
creeping with reptiles among things, but 
lord of the world through whom all 
things are created of which he is con- 
scious. He is fast subduing all things 
to his will, animals, plants, minerals 
and the forges of nature so-called; they 
all wait on him as their master. 

How highly may man be esteemed 
beneath whom are suns and stars, and 
the universe of consciousness! There is 
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a well within him springing up unto 
everlasting life, a divine spark that sin 
can not entirely obscure. All men are 
branches of the same vine, and humani- 
ty is a brotherhood essentially 

Of souls with but afcommon thought, 

And hearts that beat as one. 

Hence as I judge I shall be judged, as 
I mete so shall it be measured to me. 
As I wrong another I wrong myself; as 
I forgive Iam forgiven. The objective 
is ever the echo of the subjective. 

It has been man’s high privilege to in- 
terpret the spiritual significance of phe- 
nomena as they have been revealed to 
him. As mountains and the sky have 
been uplifted in his soul, he has felt 
their majesty ; the sunrise and sunset 
have taught him splendor ; the lily and 
the rose have inspired the sentiment of 
beauty ; from the tiger he has learned 
fierceness, from thé dove gentleness, from 
the dewdrop purity, from rocks firmness. 
Children have inspired love, misery pity. 
All sentiments, knowledge and ideas are 
the essence of phenomena, extracted as 
they have passed through his soul. Ex- 
ercising the faculties of intellect, sensi- 
bility, will and spiritual discernment, it 
has secreted from the facts and truths of 
consciousness, the vast world of thought 
and feeling, constituting the humanities. 
Poets, seers, persons of delicate sensibili- 
ty or acute conceptive powers have pene- 
trated the divine arcanum and revealed 
its treasures which are the wealth of 
humanity, embalmed by poets, and ar- 
tists in language, literature, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry, music 
and the sciences. Not a line of light 
nor shade of joy or pain could be spared 
without marring the symmetry of the 
humanities. How different would man 
have been had God revealed through 
him a different world with no night, sun 
nor sky, no mountain nor ocean, no flow- 
ers nor animals. O Father divine! how 
infinite are thy wisdom, love and power ! 
aeons can not exhaust them ! 

“Bye hath not seen nor the ear heard 
nor hath it entered into the mind of 


man to conceive what shall yet be re- 
vealed to him.” As the soul increases in 
purity, delicacy and power dull subjects 
will be transfigured and take on a higher 
spiritual character. Therocks may break 
forth into singing, the floods lift up 
their voices and all the works of God 
may indeed praise him and magnify 
him forever. The dullness and blind- 
ness are in our minds. They being 
quickened by his spirit, all things will 
be quickened to higher life and beauty. 

Christian philosophy teaches then in 
brief that God is the Father of man 
whom he begot in his image before all 
worlds and who holds the same relation 
to him as the branch to the-vine; that 
all things are in God and given by the 
divine spirit to the human soul, con- 
ceived in consciousness, conditioned by 
the human faculties in time and space 
and are thus known : that the soul’s fac- 
ulties are feeling, thinking, willing and 
spiritual discernment; that the soul is 
clothed with a body and organs to aid in 
projecting or realizing the facts and 
truths of the soul which is immortal and 
in another zon may have other facul- 
ties, but in any case a universe will be 
evolved [by the influx of divine impres- 
sions into the soul to be conditioned by 
the then faculties: that sin consists 
primarily in unbelieving or denying the 
being of God and the action of his Holy 
Spirit, or beKeving him outside of our 
souls and regarding phenomena as sub- 
stantial verities and not as spiritual 
manifestations rooted in God and the 
soul. To believe him as ever present in 
our souls and revealing himself by his 
divine spirit constantly in all the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, to know and 
feel that we are thus brought near to 
God our loving Father and. live in him 
is indeed life eternal here and here- 
after. 

This rationale of life is indeed gospel— 
glad tidings—a pearl of great price, that 
should dispel the mists of materialism 
and infidelity and establish Christianity 
as the true Ontology. J. O. W. 
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HEALTH PAPERS.—NO. 6. 


oe UT the testimony of the doctors 
fs against you.” Well, yes. 

Men of all trades and professions usual- 
ly go along in the‘ old ruts doing just 
what they have been taught to do, and 
thinking as they have been trained to 
think. If they have doubts about the 
correctness of their theories or the relia- 
bility of their methods, they do not sound 
a trumpet and proclaim it from the house 
tops. But some of them have spoken. 
Sir Robley Dunglison quotes from the 
eminent Dr. Stokes of London in refer- 
ence to a practice prevalent among phy- 
sicians—adminstration of purgatives— 
these words :—‘‘ Now I will ask you can 
anything so barbarous as this, be exceed- 
ed in folly or mischief by the grossest 
acts of quackery? * * * Practition- 
ers will not open their eyes, They 
give purgatives day by day, a very easy 
practice, and one for which there are 
plenty of precedents ; but it is fraught 
with the most violent consequences.” 
(See ‘‘ Materia Medica” Vol. I. page 176. 
Prof. Charles A. Lee, (Notes to Cope- 
land’s Medical Directory; pages 175 & 
176.) says, ‘‘Another very prevalent 
cause of indigestion in this country is the 
excessive use of cathartic medicines in 
the form of pills. Were we to give the 
amount of the latter anually swallowed 
in the United States, the statement would 
not be believed. * * * Much of this 
evilis doubtless owing to physicians who 


have been too much in the habit of pour- 
ing down drugs empirically in every 
case of illness, slight or severe, in order 
to humor a popular notion that the mate- 
ria medica rust furnish a remedy for 
every disease, and a popular predjudice 
that a want of success is a sure indication 
of poverty of resources on the part of the 
practitioner.” 

Prof. 8. G. Armor, late Dean of the 
Long Island College Hospital, writes: 
‘Drugs are adminstered, patients recov- 
er, and we suppose we have cured them, 
whereas our remedies may have had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with their recovery. 
Very likely it took place in spite of our 
drugs. We haveno distinct instructions 
in the natural history of disease,—I 
mean uninfluenced by drugs,—and 
hence can not tell what belongs to nature 
and what belongs to art” (New York 
Medical Journal, Jan. 1873.) He might 
safely have added that we are pretty cer- 
tain to claim all that is good for art, 
while we set down all that is bad to the 
credit of nature. 

Prof. N. Chapman, of the University of 
Px onsylvania,—who stood at the head of 
the medical profession in America, 
says : (Materia Medica, Vol I., page 3.) 
‘* Medical conclusions differ very widely 
from every other species of evidence. 
We cheat ourselves with a thousand il- 
lusions and have imposed upon us stili 
more deceptions. ’ 
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lt is not neccessary that I shall enforce 
this remark by the enumeration of any 
examples. 
sant with the practice of the physician 
need be told how often our deductions 
have proved erroneous and how little con- 
fidence is to be reposed in those pompous 
recommendations with which medicines 
are daily promulgated.” 

Sir Astley Cooper, one of the most re- 
nowned English physicians of the present 
century, says: ‘‘The Science of medi- 
cine is founded upon conjecture and 
improved by murder.” 

Sir James Johnstone, editor of the 
Medico-Chemical Journal - Review, 
Tendon, confirms Dr. Cooper’s opinion 
in the following language: ‘I declare 
it as my conscientious conviction, found- 
ed upon long observation and experi- 
ence, that if there was not a single phy- 
sician, surgeon, man-midwife, chemist, 
apothecary, druggist or drug on the face 
of the earth, there would be less sickness 
and less mortality than now prevails.” 

Dr. John Mason Good, the noted med- 
ical author,is quoted thus: ‘“‘The science 
is barbarous jargon and the effects of 
our medicines in the highest degree un- 
satisfactory, except indeed that they have 
destroyed more lives than any war, pes- 
tilence and famine combined.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is reported to 
have said, ‘“‘It were better for man- 
kind, but bad for the fishes, if all our 
drugs were cast into the sea.” 


No one who is morg conver-" 


disease greater than the original which 
it seeks to cure.” 

The good Dr. Abernethy, is repre- 
sented as saying ;—‘*There has been a 
great increase of medical men of late, 
and upon my word, diseases have in- 
creased accordingly.” 

Stendel facetiously remarks :-—‘‘ You 
take the stomach to be an express 
charged with carrying forward to the 
correct place all packages, pills, pow- 
ders, and mixtures entrusted to its care, 
but which, from excess of business, 
seldom performs its work satisfactorily.” 

Hecker, quoted by Koepke, in * Diet- 
etic Healing,” (page 47), speaks thus :— 
Our methods and our medicines must 
be considered as very common causes of 
the diseases they are designed to cure.” 

These quotations, which might be 
greatly extended, afford matter for re- 
flection. Many of the brightest lights of 
the medical profession, in Europe and 
America, seem to place a very low esti- 
mate on the art curative in common 
practice. The wonder is that seeing its 
defects so clearly, they are still too 
much in the fog to understand that the 
radical error is in their theories and not 
in the application of them. Clinging to 
old ideas because they have grown ven- 
erable by age, and hoping to reform 
them and thus to secure the best results 
they overlook the importance of substi- 
tuting better, iit more natural as 
well as more rational, methods. Health 


Martin Payne, M. D., L. L. D., (see fand disease bear a definite relation toa 


his ‘‘ Institutes of Medicine,” page 541), 
expresses himself thus :—‘*The most 
violent poisons are among our best rem- 
edies. They operate upon the same 
principle as the remote causes of disease. 
We do but substitute one morbid action 
for another.” 

Dr. W.“W. Hall, late of Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health, in (‘‘ Health by Good 
Living,” page 35,) uses this expression ; 
‘‘ Medicine, even the mildest, is essenti- 
ally a poison and effects a desired result 
in proportion to its poisonous quantities 
and qualities. It cures by setting up a 


sound philosophy. The practitioner who 
fails to recognize this may be esteemed 
learned and honorable in his profession. 
He may be a good neighbor and a good 
citizen. In every relation in life he may 
sustain the best reputation. But all this 
can not compensate for results follow- 
ing an unphysiological and irrational 
mode of medical practice. Medical lore 
may make men seem profoundly learned, 
but they are valuable only so far as they 
aid in correcting our theories harmony 
with natural laws. 
T..8. GALLOWAY, M.D, 
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GYMNASTIC 


R. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 

has been carrying on for the last six 

years, a careful study into the physical 
measurements of the students under his 
charge, and has obtained results that dif- 
fer materially from the popular impres- 
sion regarding physical development. 
He has taken the measurements of 1,258 
students, including forty-seven athletic 
men belonging to the base-ball and foot- 
ball teams, and men who have taken 
prizes at athletic exhibitions. He makes 
a separate group of these athletic men, 
and finds that their average height is 
greater than that of the average student 
by only four-tenths of an inch! ‘Of 
the fifteen men,” says Dr. Hitchcock, 
‘* who took first prizes in 1886, four were 
above and eleven below the average 
height of the college ; and of the nine 
first prize men at the gymnastic exhibi- 
tion three were above and six below the 
average height.” That which is true re- 


specting height is also true respecting all 
the bone measurements. The bones of 


TRAINING. 


the athletic men are usually but a small 
fraction of one per cent., larger than those 
of theaverageman. Even inthemuscu- 
lar measurements the difference in favor 
of the athletic man is only 3.3 per cent. 
In the tests of strength the difference is 
but 7.2 percent. Dr. Hitchcock draws 
from these statistics the deduction that 
in making athletes ‘‘ physical gifts count 
for less than the energy of will, which is 
put upon the muscles. It is the intelli- 
gent training, and not the big measures, 
which determine the standards of excel- 
lence in our athletic feats and sports.” 

All this is certainly encouraging to 
small men, and accords with our own ob- 
servation of the development resulting 
from special exercise of the muscles. 
It shows very clearly that the differ- 
ence between the athletic and the un- 
trained man lies more in the fact 
that the athlete has learned how to 
use his muscles to the best advantage 
rather than in the possession of greater 
natural strength. 





A CANDID DOCTOR, 


NE of our exchanges has a letter 
from one of its subscribers in 
which he states certain plain things 
with regard to the ‘‘doctoring” needed 
for common ailments. For instance he 
says: 

Some years ago the writer was laid 
up by a very badly injured foot. He 
even got so low that there was a slim 
chance of his ever being any better. 
People would come in and say, ‘* Why 
don’t you try this or that? The doctor 
isn’t doing anything for you.” So I 
asked him one morning if there wasn’t 
something known to science that would 
help my foot to heal up? He replied, 
**T am sorry to say that there is not. 
We can only keep it wet with dilute 
acid, and let nature work.” I knew he 
told the truth, and was satisfied. With 
some natures, perhaps, a harmless sub- 


stance, put on with strong assurance 
that it would surely eure, would have 
been best, so strong an influence has the 
mind on the body; hence our often won- 
derful so-called ‘faith cures.” My 
doctor knew me, and knew that the exact 
truth was what I wanted, although it 
was a sad admission for science to make, 
in view of all the healing (?) salves and 
ointments that our mothers used to 
have. 

I once had a very hard cold, and wife 
sent for the same physician. He came 
and looked me over and said, ‘‘ Keep 
covered up warm in bed, so warm as to 
be rather uncomfortable, and you will 
be all right in a day or two.” Not 
much medicine for two dollars surely ; 
but it proved to be all I needed. In 
some places, I presume, he would have 
given some bread pills or sweetened 
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water, ‘‘a teaspoonful every other 
hour.” Now, this man? is thoroughly 
posted, and up to the times; and what 
does he do when he feels ‘‘billious ?” 
Take medicine ? Yes, the very best kind. 
He gets out his horse and buggy and 
drives down to my place. Then he puts 
on an old suit of clothes, and, with dog 
and gun takes a long, rapid tramp 
through the woods and fields, until the 
sweat runs from every pore of his body. 
When tired out he comes back, puts on 
his dry clothes, and after a few doses of 
this ‘‘medicine,” goes home all right. 
This has been his practice for many 
years. 

How foolish, then, for us to dose our- 
selves with injurious things, which the 
most intelligent physicians who know 
all that science has yet taught, on this 
point, wouldn’t think of touching! And 


how much more foolish, and even 
wicked, to stuff the same down the 
throats of the little innocents, every 
time they cry or are fretful! There 
isn’t a single drop of medicine in our 
house of any kina. We have always 
let nature take care of all little ailments, 
doing what we could to assist her by 
good cave, and for larger ones called an 
intelligent physician. 

I know it is hard to sit idly by and see 
loved ones suffer, hence we try to pre- 
vent it by giving them pure air, sun- 
shine, feeding them properly, and seeing 
that they take plenty of exercise. Sick- 
ness usually comes as the result of vio- 
lating the plain laws of health. It is 
nature’s protest against ill treatment, 
and nature is the greatest physician on 
earth, and seldom loses a patient if given 
a fair chance. 





oo 


— 


FIFTY-TWO CENTENARIANS. 


ROFESSOR Humphrey, of Cam- 
bridge University, England, has 
prepared a series of tables, in the course 
of which he gives many curious facts re- 
garding the lives and habits of fifty-two 
persons said to be one hundred years 
old. Ofthese at least eleven, two males 
and nine females, actually attained the 
age of 100 or more, a fact confirmed in 
their cases by baptismal certificates and 
other records. Others of Dr. Humphrey’s 
cases must have attained very nearly the 
hundred years. One of his cases reached 
108 years, while one died at the alleged 
age of 106. Not one case was reported 
as having attained the age of 110. Yet 
several popularly reputed instances have 
been given ‘in which that age is men- 
tioned as the period of deatn. ‘‘There 
is a natural pride about longevity which 
tends to invest its subjects with a halo of 
romance, and to obscure the actual dura- 
tion of “life.” Professor Humphrey, 
while making this remark, maintains, 
with reason, that there is no fact of med- 
icine more fully established than the by- 
no-means infrequent attainment of the 


centenarian age. The case of M. Chev- 
reuil, the distinguished Parisian chemist, 
whose centenary was recently celebrated 
in France, may be quoted to show that 
the advanced age in question is com- 
patible with a fair degree of active intelli- 
gence. It might seem that the hack- 
neyed phrase about man’s ‘‘ second child- 
hood,” is not to be taken as invariably 
implying mental weakness or decrepi- 
tude; but may occasionally mean an ap- 
parent revival of the powers which in 
early life are budding forth toward their 
more perfect developement. Lady Smith, 
at the age of 103, was a brisk and lively 
person, took an intelligent interest in 
the world’s doings, and showed none of 
the emptiness of ideas and general wear- 
iness of mind which one is accustomed 
to associate with very aged people. Miss 
Hastings, of Leamington, at the age of 
103, was accustomed to remark cheerily 
to her friends, on bidding them good-bye 
‘* Pay me a visit when you next come to 
Leamington. I shall like to see you and 
hear how you are going on.” The fact 
that women preponderate over men in 
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the lists of centenarians is again shown. 
In Professor Humphrey’s cases the pro- 
portion was thirty-six women to sixteen 
men. He tells us that the comparative 
immunity of the gentler sex from the 
exposure and risks to which men are 
subjected, and the greater temperance in 
eating and drinking exhibited by women, 
are the chief points in determining their 
higher chances of longevity. Of the 
thirty-six womer, twenty-six had been 
married, and eleven had borne large, 
families. Of the twenty-six who had 
been wives, eight had married before 
they were twenty—one at sixteen, and 
two at seventeen years of age. Twelveof 
the fifty-two centenarians were discov- 
ered to have been the eldest children of 
their parents. This fact, adds Professor 
Humphrey, does not by any means agree 
with popular notions that first children 
inherit a feebleness of constitution, nor 
with the opinion of racing stables, which 
is decidedly against the idea that ‘‘ first- 
lings” are to be depended on for good 
performances on thecourse. The frames 
of the fifty-two centenarians, generally 
regarded, were of the spare build of hu- 
man architecture. Gout and rheuma- 
tism were, asarule, absent. ‘‘ Itseems,” 
says Professor Humphrey, “ that the 
frame which is destined for great age 
needs no such prophylactics, and engen- 
ders none of the peccaut humors for 
which the finger-joints .as in gout) may 
find a vent.” One of some eight centen- 
arians in which the finger-joints were 
stiff and deformed, gave a lucid explana- 
tion of the cause, when he remarked 
that he ‘“‘ had always drunk as much as, 
he could, and always would do.” The 
toothless condition of old age is natural 
enough, and certain advanced philoso- 


phers predict a time when highly evolved 
mankind will have no teeth at all, and 
when their food ;will be largely of fluid 
nature. Yet out of the fifty-two aged 
people, twenty-four only had no teeth, 
the average number of teeth remaining 
being four or five. Artificial teeth were 
used in only a few cases, but Dr. Hum- 
phrey is of opinion that the art of the 
dentist is a decided aid to the mainten- 
ance of health, and to the prolongation 
of life. The upper teeth, it is interest- 
ing to observe, had disappeared at a 
greater rate than their lower neighbors. 
This, it appears, is a constant occurence 
in advanced age. Long hours of sleep 
were notable among these old people, 
the period of repose averaging nine 
hours; while out-of-door exercise in 
plenty and early-rising are to be noted 
among the factors of a prolonged life. 
Not the least important of the facts elic- 
ited in this study, are those relating to 
the temperate habits of these particular 
centenarians. 

Number eight on his list ‘‘drank to ex- 
cess on festive occasions.” Another was 
a ‘‘free beer drinker,” and number thir- 
ty-five ‘‘drank like a fish during his 
whole life.” It somewhat molifies the 
effect of this startling statement, how- 
ever, when it is discovered that he could 
never get very much to drink, and proba- 
bly only exhibited the fish-like tendency 
a opportunity served. Twelve of the 
fifty-two old people had been total ab- 
stainers for life, or nearly so; and most 
all were ‘‘small meat eaters.” There is 
nothing, after all, very novel in Dr. 
Humphrey’s conclusions, that modera- 
tion in all things, added to a sound frame 
and a reasonable care of health, are the 
prime conditions of old age. 





AN “EMERGENCY” CABINET. 


N every house, especially where the 
family is large, there should be 
some provision for accidents, and sudden 
attacks of painful disease. A contem- 
perary describes such an ‘‘emergency” 


cabinet, as a box or closet arranged to 
hold a variety of articles, such as wide 
and narrow bandages of muslin neatly 
rolled and ready for use, the former for 
cuts or hurts on the body or limbs, and 
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the latter for wounded hands or fingers. 
There should also be a packet of court- 
plaster, a roll of diachylon or adhesive 
plaster, pieces of old linen, lint, cotton, 
asmall bottle of collodion for cuts, old 
muslin for mustard plasters, pins, scis- 
sors, and other necessaries that will sug- 
gest themselves, and are known to good 
housekeepers. 

Among useful things to be added to 
the above are such following simple 
remedies, as essence of peppermint, 
spirits of camphor, some first-rate olive 
oil, aromatic spirits of ammonia, water of 
ammonia, a little alcohol, common salt 
in fine powder, bicarbonate of soda, and 
a box of mustard. 

The aromatic spirits of ammonia and 


camphor should be kept in every house 
where there are aged persons, as they are 
subject to sudden attacks of faintness, 
and both these agents afford relief and 
help torestore impeded circulation of the 
blood. 

Mustard is a valuable nauseant, in cases 
of suspected or accidental poisoning. 
It may here be added that copious 
draughts of tepid water taken until 
vomiting ensues, and thereafter repeat- 
edly until the poison is supposed to be 
thrown off, is a good remedy to use un- 
til the help of a physician can be pro- 
cured. If pains are felt in the bowels, 
give copious injections of tepid water 
also, and rid the system in both ways of 
the poison as speedily as posssble. 





ECZEMA, 


HIS term from a Greek word 
signifying to double up, applies to 
a class of skin eruptions rather than to 
one simple form, a class including the 


most common of cutaneous disorders, 
such for intance as salt-rheum, tetter, 
milk-crust, scald head, shingle, &c. 
These occur at all ages, the infant, middle- 
aged and old being subject to them. 
They have their acute and chronic stages 
and may in the majority of cases be 
traced to hereditary influences and there- 
fore indicate constitutional degeneration. 

Anything that produces swelling or 
hyperaemia wil! be likely to cause an 
eczematous affection. Local irritauon, 
heat, friction, poultices, chemical stimu- 
lants, exposures to the sun or a pungent 
atmosphere are among the exciting 
causes for its appearance; nerve condi- 
tions may lead to it, by producing dis- 
turbance of the circulation and conse- 
quently impairing the nutrition of the 
nerve; distressing phases of eczema, such 
as the erythematous and vesicular are 
due to disturbed nerve functions. 

The deep causes of an eczematous dis- 
ease lie in the condition of the blood. 
A mode of life and habits that tend to 


impair the blood, and embarrass the gen- 
eral circulation may be expected to in- 
terfere at length with tissue changes 
and the cutaneous excretions. An ex- 
amination of the structure of the skin 
and its apperatus for the elimination of 
waste matter shows the importance of 
maintaining it in an active state, other- 
wise the glands and ducts must become 
loaded and clogged, and in time produce 
smelling and eruption. 

The skin is a great excretory organ 
besides serving as the complete invest- 
ment of the hard and soft structures of 
the body. Its discharge of waste in the 
perspiration is constantly going on in 
health, through the pores, or openings I 
have named. While these little sweat 
tubesare rarely more than one-four hun- 
redth of an inch in diameter yet their 
number is so great, 700 or more to the 
square inch, that the grand total of their 
work in the course of a day, done as it is 
quietly and without consciousness on our 
part, amounts often to more than two 
pints of fluid. 

By this the blood is freed from ex- 
cess of water, particles of waste matter, 
the dead, used-up substance of the tissues 
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are expelled and the heat of the body is 
regulated. Hence if the ducts and pores 
are choked and the skin can not act the 
system will suffer, fever of some kind 
result, if the obstruction persists, or erup- 
tions occur by which nature will secure 
an abnormal and troublesome outlet for 
the effete matters. : 

Symptoms—Each of the many forms of 
eczema has its peculiar indications, from 
the simple redness of the skin to the 
encrusted, pustulous variety of impetigo 
that makes life almostintolerable The 
common expression of eczema as we find 
it among old and young is an eruption 
of numerous small vesicles on a swollen 
and reddened base, which is succeeded 
by a moist inflamed surface, upon which 
crusts are frequently formed. This is 
considered the acute stage of the affec- 
tion. In itschronic form it is usually dry, 
and may bear a resemblence to that ob- 
stinate malady known as psoriasis or dry 
tetter, although it lacks the thick, white 
scales with abrupt margins which are met 
with in the latter disease. A burning or 
itching sensation is usually a symptom, 
and often a distressing one. In infants 
eruptions appear by preference upon the 
face and about the ears, and assume a 
moist form. 

In some cases pustules develop, and 
their contents dry into thick, unsight- 
ly crusts (milk-crusts). This eruption in 
infants has rarely if ever any connection 
with teething, as is supposed by many ; 
and itisan error that any harm can 
possibly result from its speedy cure. 

When the prevailing symptom is red- 
nessthe affection is called erythematous ; 
if swelling and pimples form it is pap- 
ulous. The eruption may be pustulous ; 
in which case it indicates that the excre- 
tion has a poisonous character incident 
to an extreme alteration of the cutaneous 
tissue where the disease is located. A 
severe exudation of the icherous type is 
sometimes met with and indicates much 
systemic debility. The variety known 
as salt-rheum is very annoying, appear- 
ing anywhere on the body, the hands or 


legs especially being invaded by it. It 
frequently makes its appearance on the 
legs of old people, and is then sympto- 
matic of an enfeebled circulation due 
to inactivity or a want of general sys- 
temic tone. 

Treatment — Skin affections are 
‘“‘blesssed”” with multitudes of remedies; 
one can not take up a medical magazine 
and not find a communication from some 
one describing a new way to treat a case 
of psoriasis or scald-head or impetigo or 
something else cutaneous. It must be 
admitted that the indications of eczema, 
however simple the attacks, differ very 
much in different persons and it would 
appear therefore that the variety of rem- 
edies suggested was well-founded. But 
in tracing functional or constitutional 
causes we shall usually find that laws 
and principles of a comparatively simple 
nature have been broken by the patient, 
and he may be persisting in irregularities 
with a knowledge of their troublesome 
consequences. There may bea predis- 
position to disease of the skin, but a dis- 
creet regard to hygienic habits ofsets its 
manifestation, and in such a case the 
person may be warranted in thinking 
that a persistent obedience to law and 
propriety in his everyday life will in time 
rid him of the unpleasant association. 

In the acute form of eczema the em- 
ployment of directiy healing applications 
is useless and better avoided. ‘‘To do 
nothing,” says Rayer, ‘‘is the best treat- 
ment of acute eczema.” All irritants are 
especially detrimental. A careful diet 
and the rest of the affected part, which 
includes, of course, the avoidance of ir- 
ritation of all kinds, will in time operate 
favorably. Scratching with the nails is 
a most fruitful source of aggravation 
and must be stopped by all means. 

In the chronic stage of eczema the lo- 
cal treatment includes such a procedure 
as this: 1, to detach the scales and crusts 
which surround the affected parts ; 2, to 
dry up such parts as are still moist ; 3, to 
remove the infiltration, swelling and 
desquamation of the skin. 
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For the first, applications of warm 
water with soda soap, that made with 
vegetable oil being preferred ; castile or 
palm soap is good for the purpose. A 
bland oil is serviceable also, and is found 
to be less unpleasant in some cases than 
water for cleansing the skin. For the 
second an impalpable powder, such as 
starch flour or fine fuller’s earth when 
soft, dry cloths are irritating. For the 
third, a wash or lotion of the oxide of 
zinc or boraic acid, or sweating the part 
with a waterproof covering. Sulphur 
and tar are among the articles highly 
commended by specialists in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases and their applica- 
tion externally is often followed by re- 
lief, but in chronic cases no permanent 
benefit is to be expected unless the patient 
adopts a diet that is nutritious and non- 
irritating and avoids all exposures that 
may have an aggravating tendency. 

I was asked on one occasion to pre- 
scribe for a boy who had been a sufferer 
for three or four years with an aggrav- 


ated form of pityriasis. «The most ap- 
proved treatment of the schools, includ- 
ing arsenic, sulphur and mercury had 


been tried without improvement. I ad- 
vised the daily cleansing of the skin with 
the purest soap and warm water, keeping 
the limbs so wrapped with light dressings 
as to prevent irritation, and feeding the 
boy with the simplest food—no flesh 
meat, sugar or salt, or stimulating bev- 
erages being allowed, but ripe fuit in the 
natural state or stewed being given with 
his bread or porridge. In a few months 
the boy’s condition had greatly improved 
and his father wrote me that he had 
much hope of a complete recovery. 

In all skin affections it is of the first 
importance that the habits should be reg- 
ulated in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciples of hygiene, otherwise no perman- 
ent improvement can be expected from 
the local or internal treatment, whatever 
it may be. H. 8. D. 


— 





Wuy Sse REFusep.—You say you 
went to the party last night, and you saw 


Mrs. Smith, an old friend, whom you 
had not seen since she and your sister 
wereat school together. You had a very 
pleasant talk until supper, when you 
gave her your arm and took her in to 
supper. When some one came along 
with a few glasses of wine on a waiter 
and offered her a glass, you saw her 
shudder as she said, ‘‘No!” and you 
wonder why Mrs. Smith, who didn’t use 
to be so particular about such things— 
not only refused but shuddered when 
she said ‘‘ No!” You can not tell why ? 

I can tell you. You went on with 
your talk, and a little flirtation, did you? 
I wont say you didn’t. She was very 
gay, and she seemed very glad to forget 
herself, did she? Very well. Iam very 
glad you gave her that one hour of the 
evening. I can tell you where she went 
after the party was over. She went 
home, the latest person from the party. 
She was glad it was late; for her hus- 
band had not come home. She sat and 
read an hour, and her husband did not 
come. She wrote for an hour, and her 
husband did not come. She sat at the 
piano for an hour, but he did not come. 
At length between three and four o’clock 
there was a noise at the door, and two 
policeman held him in their arms. She 
knows them well by this time. It hap- 
pens so frequently, that she knows every 
policeman on the beat. They bade her 
goodnight. She had locked her child’s 
room, that he might not abusehim. She 
dragged off his neck-cloth and coat, and 
sat there until he should fall into astupid 
sleep. 

She is the woman who refused the 
glass of wine with a shudder. You 
thought she was gay and bright. I 
know her story, because I am her minis- 
ter. They haveasort of askeleton in 
the closet, which we are permitted to see 
and you are not. And, when we see 
that skeleton, do you wonder that we 
sometimes say pretty sharp things about 
moderate drinking, and the temptations 
offered at parties ? 

REV. E. E. HALE, 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The American Science Associ- 
ation, will hold its meeting for 1887, in 
New York City, beginning on the 10th of 
August and continuing for one-week. From 
the interest exhibited by the local committee 
and by many leading citizens of New York, 
this promises to be one of the most notable 
gatherings of scientific men and will have its 
influence on the summer life of the city. 
The sessions of the different sections into 
which the Association is necessarily divided, 
will be held at Columbia College, the use of 
which has been kindly tendered by the 
Trustees. The president of the Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements is Dr. F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, the local treasurer is General Thomas 
L. James and the local secretary is Professor 
H. L. Fairchild. The vice-presidents are 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mayor Abram 8. 
Hewitt, George William Curtis, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Henry M. MacCracken of the New 
York University, Professor J. 8. Newberry, 
Morris K. Jessup and Judge Charles P. Daly. 
The whole committee numbers nearly five 
hundred. There is a large Ladies’ Commit- 
tee, of which Mrs. A.S. Hewitt is chairman, 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish, first member; Miss 
Winifred Edgerton, secretary; and Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed, treasurer. A number of re- 
ceptions and excursions have been projected 
for the entertainment and instruction of the 
hundreds of members who come from a dis- 
tance. 


A New Air Ship. —To the Editor of 
the PurenorocicaL JournaAL.—Dear Sir: 
Having, as I believe, thoroughly studied the 
problem of aerial navigation, the logical con- 
clusions [ have arrived at seem to me so ev- 
ident and simple, that when explained, a 
common understanding can grasp them. 
Let me occupy a little space in your useful 
columns with a description of my idea. In 
the accompanying drawing, A is the longi- 
tudinal balloon always held in a horizontal 
position, by the attachments beneath. B 
represents a lightly constructed frame to 
which is attached a stationary sail D, which 
has for its object to keep the point of the bal- 
loon at A straight to the wind. It is thus 


seen that all the resistance which this balloon 
offers to the wind is confined to that part 
where the cone ends—a small point of its 
surface. Two balloons of like diameter will 
therefore offer an equal resistance to the 
same current, though one be a mile longer 
than the other. Fastened to the netting of 
this balloon are the cords destined to sup- 
port the passenger car. The outer cords 
are of such length as to form two sides of an 
equilateral triangle, at whose apex a swivel 
F, from which the passenger car is sus- 
pended, enabies the latter to swing freely in 
any direction of the compass, independently 
of the direction of the balloon wwerhead. The 
screw H in this instance is in front, and by 
its simple revolution sucks in the air. The 
rudder J enables the helmsman to steer in 
any direction by the action of the wheel H 
just the same as on any steamer. If instead of 
having the wheel in front, it is placed at the 
back and either above or below the rudder 
J, its mechanical action will be the same. 

This action being of a very positive kind 
will give movement to both the pasengers 
car and also to the passive balloon overhead. 
It of course goes without saying that this 
wheel will have to be driven at a very great 
velocity to enable thegraft to steer against 
the very formidable air currents frequently 
encountered. But as this is a matter ofa 
few horsepowers more or less, and as the 
lifting medium can by my method be great- 
ly increased without increasing the balloon’s 
resistance to the wind, the question of veloc- 
ity requiring any amount of power, is ade- 
quately solved and only a matter of auxili- 
ary experiment. 

Now as to fuel to drive the propellor. A 
surplus of the gas in the balloon is forced 
down to the engine L through pipe K. This 
is effected by pumping ordinary air into a 
smaller balloon N, inside of balloon A, 
through the pipe M. ‘‘ But,” says one ob- 
jector, “if you pump in so much air, you 
may burst your balloon, and come down 
quicker than you went up?” Notso! My 
pump is provided with an automatic safety 
valve which can be set so as to act under 
one-quarter-power pressure or even less. 
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Another asks: ‘If you consume your gas 
for fuel, how can you keep up in the air ?” 
the answer to this objection is that I can 
ship several hundred or thousand cubic 
yards of gas in excess of that needed for lift- 
ing purposes As Professor Morse demons- 
trated telegraphy, or Fulton steam naviga- 
tion, so I believe this simple contrivance 
will practically demonstrate the principles 
in which the air will yet serve as a highway 
for all nations, and the coming ‘ ship,” be as 
much faster than the locomotive, as the latter 
is faster than the obsolete stage coach. 

With an enterprising syndicate I am will- 
ing to make a test experiment of my inven- 
tion, and to share both the ducats and laur- 
els, (especially the laurels) resulting from it. 
Believing my mechanical propositions to be 
self-evident and in strict accordance with 
natural principles their reputation is chal- 
lenged. Respectfully yours, 

N. HELMER, 


Give The Horses Time To Eat. 
—When spring work begins, there is such a 
hurry that the temptation is great to get the 
horses to the field as soon as they have swal- 
lowed their grain ration and a few mouthfuls 
of hay. Nothing is gained by so doing. It 
is when the horses are first put to hard work 
—severe exercise takes from the digestive 
organs the energy needed for the digestion 
of large quantities of {food—and put on full 
feed, that indigestion most often begins. 
And indigestion at this time means loss of 
appetite, colic, rough hide, loss of flesh and 
weakness later on. If the horses are given 
their grain, mixed with stover, cut, and all 
moistened, and are allowed time to ‘eat it, 
and a half an hour afterward for rest and di- 
gestion, they will work enough, faster and 
harder to make up the time, will not suffer 
from indigestion, and will keep in good con- 
dition. The horse should be given full 
ninety minutes for its noonday meal. It 
needs this time for both rest and digestion ; 
and in the end time is gained by giving it the 
ninety minutes. If the horse has been at 
very severe work, it is well to let it rest fif- 
teen minutes before giving itany food. The 
stomach is in no cundition to receive food 
immediately after severe exertion. It must 
be borne in mind that what is severe labor 
to the horse, the first two weeks at the 


plovgh or harrow, will not be so later. At 
the beginning, its muscles are soft, and labor 
is more severe upon it ‘than may be sup- 
posed. Observance of this and care in wa- 
tering and feeding, with time given it to eat 
and partly ‘digest its food before being put 
to work, will avoid the use of “ condition” 
powders and other nostrums, and are much 
better generally. 


The Convention of Experts in 
Insanity at Detroit,—The Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American In- 
stitutions for the Insane, held its forty-first 
annual meeting in Detroit on the 14th, 15th, 
16th and 17th of June. A large attendance 
and ‘much interest signalized the session. 
Dr. H. A. Buttolph, of New Jersey, the re- 
tiring president, opened the exercises, and 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Insanity or Mental 
Derangement,” in which ‘he reviewed the 
nature of insanity and specified many of its 
causes, and indicated the prime factors of a 
system of classification. This address was 
replete with $data drawn from a very long 
professional experience, and pointed to 
special organic centers of mental faculty, as 
the key to a clear understanding of mind in 
both the normal and pathological states. At 
a late session, Dr. Buttolph presented views 
on the organization and management of hos- 
pitals and asylums for the insane. 

Among those members whose papers also 
prompted lively discussion, were Drs. 
Richard Dewey, of Kankakee, Ill., Edward 
Cowles of Somerville, Mass., J. Draper of 
Brattleborro, Vt., H. P. Stearns of Hartford, 
Ct., W. B. Goldsmith, Providence, R. I., 
aud O. Evarts of Cincinnati, O. Dr. Drap- 
er’s paper on “ Etiology in the Classifica- 
tion of Insanity,” was a spirited and vigor- 
ous presentation of views that obtained close 
attention on account of their original and in- 
dependent thought that pervaded them. 

Receptions and excursions filled up the 
time of the association very pleasantly when 
not on duty in the chamber of conference, 
and the members have reason to remember 
the good people of Detroit. because of their 
hospitality and courtesy. 


Thin Plates.—Though the ordinary 
method pursued by gold beaters will pro- 
duce leaves of that metal so thin that more 
than 4000 are required to make a pile one 
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considering that each layer of molecules 
millemetre (about one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch, in thickness), vastly thinner gold leaves 
may be obtained in another way. By elec- 
troplating a known weight of gold upon one 
side of a sheet of copper foil of given dimen- 
sions, a gold coating may be secured upon the 
copper whose thickness is readily ascertain- 
able by a simple calculation; then, by using 
a suitable solvent, the copper may be re- 
moved when the leaf of gold will remain 
intact. 

Experiments have shown that in this way 
there may be obtained sheets of gold 
mounted on glass plates which are not 
more than the one-forty-thousandth of a 
millimetre (one-one-million of an inch) in 
thickness, some specimens, indeed, being 
estimated at not more than the one four- 
hundred thousandth of a millimetre—a 
thickness or thinness that is about one two- 
hundredth part of the length of a wave of 
light. Taking Sir William Thomson’s esti- 


mate of the size of the finale molecule and 
corresponds to one page of a book, the 
thinnest of these gold films would make a 
pamphlet having more than a hundred 


pages. 


Artesian Wells in the Desert.— 
Respecting the plan of Colonel Landas for 
fertilizing the African desert by means of 
wells, Sir R. Lambert Playfair, in the course 
of a consular tour in Tunis, has visited the 
ground where the first well was sunk, and 
reports most favorably as to the success of 
the project. A space of 735 acres has been 
cleared, and sown with cereals and lucerne, 
a vegetable garden been made, and a nur- 
sery of young trees planted. Two other 
wells are being sunk, which on completion 
will irrigate 7500 acres of land. The Bey of 
Tunis has conceded to the company 25,000 
acres of land, which they can select them- 
selves from districts which are at present of 
no value. 
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INDEFINITE, YET QUITE LIKELY. 

A TEACHER of intellectual philosophy, 
in ‘one of our leading universities, has 
published a large book in which the re- 
sults of the later observations of experi- 
menters in nerve function are collated 
and reviewed with evident care, and as 
evident endeavor to avoid the bias, that 
the metaphysical mind is likely to mani- 


fest in some respect, when dealing with 
topics of psychology. 

The dialectical habit, which much 
study of philosophy tends to impress 
upon the intellect, especially of one who 
occupies the chair of metaphysics in a 
collegiate institution, is prejudicial to a 
perfectly candid dealing with those phy- 
siological questions that bear upon the 
constitution and functions of mental 
faculty. We notice here and there in 
this author’s work; the influence of ‘this 
habit ; it inclines him to carry his criti- 
cismat times to the extent of dwelling 
at too great length on the uncertainties 
and difficulties of reaching definite re- 
sults by experiment, and now and then 
rather captiously assume, as demonstrat- 
ed, inferences that accord with metaphysi- 
He appears to be inclined 
to accept the idea of functional localiza- 


cal doctrine. 


tion in the brain, yet solicitously sets the 
observers in array one against another 
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so that the reader, while he is disposed to 
thank the author for his industry in ac- 
cumulating in one book the opinions of 
so many authorities on localization, finds 
himself in doubt, as to whether or not 
anything has been established by the ex- 
perimentalist. 

This author, who is professor Ladd of 
Yale, has devoted most of his attention 
to the work of the German observers, 
particularly Exner, whose special colla- 
tion of pathological cases, while of value 
in itself, supplies data for reasoning 
toward a negative conclusion almost as 
much as toward an affirmative. * A sur- 
vey of the experimental field, however, 
appears to lead him to conclude among 
other {things that: ‘‘Inasmuch as the 
functions of the different elementary 
parts necessarily depend upon the man- 
ner in which they are combined and con- 
nected ‘the composite parts or organs 
thus formed must also have certain nor- 
mal functions. But such composite parts 
or organs have, of course, a definite lo- 
eality ; hence, the functions of the nerv- 
ous mechanism must be more or less 
definitely localized. Nor can the princi- 
ple be suspected of a disposition to stop 
short off and abdicate its authority, when 
we reach the region of the cerebral ‘cor- 
tex. 
of the cortex, to show why the general 
law of differentiation of function should 
be inapplicable there. On the contrary, 
everything in both its anatomy and phy- 
siology indicates that the principle of lo- 
calized functions does apply in some sort 
to the cerebral hemispheres.” 

It must be confessed that a vast amount 
of experimental ‘ provings,” has been 
necessary [to the utterance of such an 


There is nothing in the structure 


elaborate opinion; and the statement 
that immediately follows isin keeping 
with it, viz: ‘‘ So-called ‘ centers,’ or 
‘areas,’ or ‘fields’ of the cerebrum are 
in no !case, however, to be regarded as 
portions of its nervous substance that can 
be marked off by fixed lines for the con- 
finement of definite functions within 
rigid limits, These areas are somewhat 
different for different brains of the same 
species ; they widen when a heightened 
energy is demanded of them ; their cen- 
ters are neither mathematical points nor 
very minute collections of cells. They 
are not composed of elements which 
have, each one, a fixed and unchangea- 


ble value, and a definite function, as 
though the number of mental operations 


assigned to a locality needed to be pre- 
cisely matched by the separate nerve- 
fibres and nerve-cells of the locality. 
Nor are these areas perfectly isolated lo- 
calities ; on the contrary, they obviously 
over-lap each other in certain cases. 
According to the true statement of Luci- 
ani, ‘the single centers in the sensory- 
motor zone are so completely {bound up 
with, and soto speak, let into one an- 
other, that it is not possible to divide 
them with a clear and definite line, such 
as is the case when the cortex is incised 
and removed ; so that in destroying a 
center one necessarily eliminates a por- 
tion of the neighboring centers.’ Nev- 
ertheless, there is no doubt that the cere- 
bral functions connected with the differ- 
ent sensations and motions of the peri- 
pheral parts of the body are not all 
alike exercised by all parts of the cere- 
brum. They are assigned specifically to 
those regions which alone have the proper 
structure and stand on the proper rela- 
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D 
tions.” Prof. Ladd, is considering the fio- 
ter functions of the brain when he makes 
the above admission; the psychical func- 
tions as indicated by experiment he does 
not think worthy of more than passing 
comment. They are not to be revealed 
and defined by such a method, and fany 
incidental manifestation or side-light, 
that intimates a psychic quality is to be 
viewed with caution and doubt. In{this 
particular, he does not differ much from 
other metaphysicians, who have looked 
into the matter of brain function on the 
physiological side. 

For our part we agree with this view 
in the main, and have stated at different 
times that we could not accept phenom- 
ena alleged to be of a psychical type 
that proceeded from manipulations of the 
brain with knife,and galvanism. The 
wounded, comatose, unnatural condition 
of the subject preclude the obtaining of 
definite and isolated mental expressions, 
If in the experiments on dogs and mon- 
kies the motor or muscular results are 
so complex, interrelated and indefinite 
as to set the experimenters against each 
other in opinion, what is to be expected 
from experiments that are designed to 
procure psychical data? No, we insist 
that the method of Gall and Spurzheim 
for observing the functions of mind is far 
better, and eminent physiologists and 
metaphysicians are beginning to per- 
ceive the fact, that the trustworthy data 
of mind expression have been obtained 
by that method. 





IN TRANSITION. 

THIs is a period of intellectual transi- 
tion, and therefore a period of doubt. 
Scientific research has been carried toan 
extent greater than ever the world knew 


before, and discoveries have multiplied 
with astounding rapidity. Old theories 
that had been for ages regarded as sacred 
have been forced to the wall, and facts 
that had been given places of honor in 
the foundation of this or that department 
of science by former observers, have 
been found to be of secondary value, in 
comparison with later data. The evolu- 
tion of new truths and principles has 
been especially active in biology, the 
naturalist, the physiologist, the physici- 
an; each in his sphere, contributing 
toward our information. Thoseimportant 
questions relating to differences of spe- 
cies, to origin and function, that were 
once regarded as definitely settled, are 
renewed. and the most learned confess 
themselves unable to resolve them. 
‘**More light. More light” is the ery, 
and the new light but furnishes a fresh 
It is in the 
surfeit of intelligence that our trouble 
lies, and until the mind has had time to 
become expanded and cultivated up to 
the grade of power that is necessary to 
a comprehensive grasp of the vast store 
of data that is accumulating, and can 
discriminate clearly with respect to the 
place and bearing of each fact, doubts 
must perpl@x us. 

But we need not despond as to the re- 
sult. This period of transition with its 
thick cloud of uncertainties will be dis- 
pelled. The same providence that gave 
to man the spirit of inquiry that has led 
to such richness of discovery will give 
him the capability to understand the 
meaning of every new fact, and to set it 
in its proper place. The light will come 
and doubt will vanish. 

A Sime Comment.—If such lawless 
doings as those of the liquor faction in 


complication to the puzzle. 
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San Antonio, Texas, in their mad efforts 
to break up a meeting held by some of 
the best people of the town in the inter- 
est of temperance, and the evidence 
given in the Hamilton shooting affair at 
Jackson, Miss., do not open the eyes of 
orderly and reflecting citizens more 
widely to the evils that drink is bringing 
upon us, we surely misjudge the dis- 
cernment morally and mentally of the 
reflecting American. Every brutal out- 
rage of late appears to have a close re- 
lation to the rum-business. 





BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT END, 

WE attended a little entertainment a 
few weeks ago that was given by the of- 
ficers of the Literature Department of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and use this opportunity to express our 
satisfaction with the statements heard 
while there, concerning the work of that 
growing organization. We were told 
that the National Society enrolls the 
names of over 150,000 women pledged to 
do what they can to restrict or suppress 
the liquor traffic, and as each of these 
women is more or less influential as a 
member of some church it was to be ex- 
pected that they would accomplish some- 
thing of positive benefit in the sphere of 
their personal relations, and in time, 
with increasing numbers and experience, 
exercise an irresistible influence upon 
public sentiment at large. We were 
told that this widespread undertaking 
Was no woman’s crusade, such as burst 
forth with so much energy a few years 
ago, and after a little sporadic activity 
expired amid the sneers of the liquor 
dealers and liquor drinkers, but a deep- 
toned, solid, purposeful movement, sys- 
tematically founded upon the urgent 


need of the masses for relief from a ter- 
rible curse. We were shown some of 
the weapons that were now used in the 
contest, and assured that something 
more substantial than rhetoric and pathos 
were employed. We wereshown a long 
array of books, papers, tracts and leaf- 
lets in which the subject of alcoholic 
drinks and alcoholic habits was treated 
scientifically and logically, in which 
facts were added to argument and the 
truth declared in clear and forcible lan- 
guage. We were assured that it was the 
duty of the Literature Department to 
teach the young of both sexes, through 
books expressly prepared by competent 
writers, and also by simple experiments 
in chemistry, the physiology of the sub- 
ject, and thus to impress upon the minds 
of the future men and women of Amer- 
ica healthful convictions of the true na- 
ture of alcohol 

‘“‘Ah,” we responded to the earnest 
woman who gave us the points that have 
been briefly outlined, ‘‘ you are beginning 
at the right end ; only get the minds of 
the children interested in this matter and 
the way will be clear to a great popular 
revolution with respect to the drink evil, 
and that, without a crisis threatening civil 
and social order.” 

Yes, we heartily approve this grand 
organization of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and expect to see 
important results proceed from it at no 
distant day. Calmly and firmly pursu- 
ing the even tenor of its chosen way, 
without giving heed to the strife of par- 
ties and factions, it can proffer strong 
help to whatever is good for the people, 
and in correcting the drinking habits of 
the masses most of the elements of social 
disorder that now erect their Hydra-like 
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heads and cause serious’ fears for the 
safety of the community will be sup- 
pressed. 

The W. C. T. U. is but an example 
that should inspire all Christian people 
to co-operate in measures for promoting 


a reform that would prove inevitably of 
such benefit to the nation at large that 
could not be measured by line and plum- 
met or expressed in dollars although 
the figures went high into the mil- 
lions. 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

ded, if a corr dent shall expect us to give 





fa 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To Our contTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet,and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL .cASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ‘full 
address. Personal and private matters cddressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 


InterEsTING Heap.—J. H.—The portrait 
that you send is interesting from two lead- 
ing points of view : first, with regard to the 


boy’s parentage, and second, with regard to 
what the organization itself indicates. In 
order to make an intelligent study of it, we 
should require a history of his family; i. e. 
the relations of his immediate parents at 
least, and what if any were their peculiari- 
ties, and stronger leanings. The organiza- 
tion as a whole intimates either disease or 
precocity. The latter might be dependent 
upon the former in great part, and if so be 
an expression of an unfortunate condition. 
The developments appear to be in some re- 
spects decidedly unnatural, but it is possible 
for his friends to order his life and habits in 
such a way as to obtain in time a condition 
of the body and vital organs that will meet 
the demands of mental activity that snch an 
organization implies. Great care and intel- 
ligence would be necessary; but the result 
would be worth the effort. If however dis- 
ease like hydrocephalus or rachitis be at 
the bottom of the apparent deformity, many 
years must pass before he could be brought 
into a nermal state. The temperament is 
so active and excitable that if there be posi- 
tive disease he should be removed from a 
place where he may be exposed to influen- 
ces that tend to irritate and distur? iim. 


Ear-Trumpets anp Ears.—I. 8.—If you 
are short-sighted or long-sighted or have 
any other defect which compels you to use 
glasses to see well, and you get from the 
optican glasses that fit your eyes, they will 
not jinjure those organs but rather help to 
preserve them. So it is with a good ear- 
trumpet, it will not render you more deaf 
but be likely to improve your hearing. A 
specialist in ear-diseases claims as much. 
He says that the passive motion induced by 
the use of a well-made ear-trumpet, in the 
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auditory apparatus, tends to overcome and 
remedy abnormal conditions that exist 
there, and which may have been caused 
by disease. People have gradually quite 
recovered their hearing while using an ear- 
trumpet. 


Tosacoo a Sepative.—M. E.—Tobacco, 
like wine, is a mocker. You may think that 
it has a good effect upon your nerves, be- 
cause when you are restless and excited it 
seems to quiet them and helps you to sleep. 
Its narcotic poisonous effect is thus shown. 
It benumbs the nerves, in other words is a 
paralyzant, and though you may experience 
relief from such benumbing for a time, the 
reaction is sure to come in an increased 
nervous irritability. The systemic effect of 
tobacco contributes to fasten the habit on a 
person. One may be a very moderate user 
of cigars, smoke only two a day, yet the 
power of tobacco will be illustrated in his 
case if he attenspts to stop the habit. Should 
he not smoke cigars for three or four days 
he will find himself in a very disturbed, un- 
strung condition, perhaps unable to attend 
properly to his business. I have known men 
who were very moderate smokers try re- 
peatedly to give up the habit, at the cost of 
80 much discomfort of body and mind that 
they finally concluded to keep on in the old 
way, solacing themselves with the vain pre- 
tence that it would not hurt them much. 
No. Give it up like a true man and you will 
be the gainer. 


Mitiiwer or Dressmaker.—E. N. W.— 
Those who attain to eminence in these 
branches of woman’s work possess as @ rule 
a good development of the organs that are 
appreciative of the qualities of taste, har- 
mony and beauty. One with large Form, 
Size, &c., and fair Constructiveness will 
learn how to cut and fashion articles of dress, 
and by following patterns do passably good 
work. But if she have large Ideality she 
is greatly helped in designing garments and 
giving them the graceful lines and turns and 
in adapting the trimmings that heighten ef- 
fects and gratify customers. A skilful milliner 
with the natural, ready taste of Ideality can 
make a cheap bonnet look stylish and well. 
And so a skilful, tasteful dressmaker will 
turn plain goods into garments that are be- 
coming. With Ideality superadded the 


work of a mechanic that would be plain 
otherwise becomes artistic. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT.—J. J. S8.—Yes, a per- 
son can make good progress in study and 
knowledge by applying himself steadily and 
systematically. The study of nature, of 
man, being included in whatever is taken 
up as the life work, will greatly help in the 
development and maturing of the mind. 
Good text-books in every department of 
science and art are easily obtained, and oc- 
casional advice from persons of experience 
may be had for the asking. To be sure a 
course at a good school, be it for a year ora 
term, helps a young man; but solid inform- 
ation and positive ability come mostly from 
personal application, from seeing and know- 
ing for one’s self. A young man who has 
made his way in great part from fifteen to 
twenty, and who then goes to school for @ 
year or so, has a great advantage over the 
merely school-taught student, because his 
knowledge of the world and stronger mental 
faculties enable him to comprehend the 
meaning and application of the pr*»ciples of 
book learning. 


Tue “ Forrngap Fatiacy.”—J. P.—You 
have read, perhaps, the articles in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL on the attempts of such men 
as the author of the Glove article and should 
find in them a sufficient answer. Looking 
at the reasoning and illustrations of the 
Globe article from the point of view of gen- 
uine scientific knowledge, it would appear 
a@ very much garbled affair. The illustra- 
tions defeat their own purpose, being in sev- 
eral cases distortions and misrepresenta- 
tions, and those that are proffered as ex- 
amples of a ‘‘noble forehead” occurring 
in low organization and idiocy do not im- 
press the reflective reader as in point, 
We can not see how, by such resorts and ad 
captandum methods, true Phrenology is to 
be ignored, except in the opinion of people 
who do not know what it is. The wretched 
caricatures of Lafayette and Darwin are 
enough to condemn the article, as they 
would be rejected at once by any one con- 
versant with good portraits of them. We 
half suspect, from some statements of the 
writer of that article, that he is more intent 
on trying to injure Phrenology than in 
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knowing what the views of scientific phren- 
ologists are with regard to the development 
of the anterior lobes of the brain. 


What Chey Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























The Public School System—A 
Needed Retorm.—Our system of pub- 
lic schools is very expensive, costing not 
less than one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars per annum. But this expenditure is 
warranted, provided the people and the 
state get value received. True, many 
thousand pupils graduate every year; but 
do they come forth with practical knowl- 
edge, and with sound minds in sound 
bodies? In general it may be said with 
truth that the graduates come out of school 
with only theories and oftentimes with 
shattered constitutions. 

The great struggle in this life is to get 
bread and butter, and one’s education to a 
large extent naturally lies in preparing him 
for this work. The laborer needs a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion, coupled with instruction in manual 
work. The professional man needs a 
thorough and extended education, an edu- 
cation which he must pay for out of his 
own money. The duty of the state ought 
to be performed when she has provided, 
the essentials the people with facilities that 
supply of an English education and the 
first lessons in polytechnics. 

The public schools as nuw conducted 
furnish in polytechnics no instruction, but 
courses in the sciences and languages, hav- 
ing a curriculum exceeding even that of the 
college in which Daniel Webster graduated, 
excepting in Greek and Latin. 

The great object should be to provide 
elementary education for the masses, if 
nothing more. Such is not the fact at 
present. Many thousand of children are 
excluded from our public schools for want 
of accommodation. The higher grades 
have suitable accommodations, but the 
lower grades have not the privilege. Most 
pupils can attend school only from six to 


Se. 

fourteen years of age. After fourteen, 
necessity compels them to work to support 
themselves and ofttimes their younger 
brothers and sisters. Hence, suitable ac: 
commodations should be provided for the 
lower grades, and if any of the grades are 
cut down it should be the higher. The 
great aim of the state should be to furnish 
facilities for acquiring an elementary knowl- 
edge, and if more can be accomplished let 
it {be in the direction of giving instruction 
in manual trades and the handling of tools 
to all those that desire to labor. 

It would seem that the state is now im- 
posing as large a tax as the people can well 
bear. It does not seem feasible to tax more 
and provide suitable accommodations for 
all the children. What is the remedy? 
There is none unless it be to cut off from 
the top, that the body and roots may be- 
come strong and hardy; the fruit will be 
much better. 

The legitimate office of the high school is 
to fit for the college and the university, and 
those who attend the highs chool should 
pay for tuition. That is to say, the state 
should not pay for more than an elementary 
education. Let the preparatory schools do 
the rest, and their pupils pay for their in- 
struction. 

If the public high schools were called 
academies and seminaries, the people would 
wake up and proclaim against supporting 
them by taxation. But they come in as 
part of the public-school system and the 
people do not know that they are support- 
ing academies. 

Many of the States have passed compul- 
sory laws requiring children to attend 
schools a certain number of months each 
year. How pupils are to attend school when 
there are not sufficient accommodations pro- 
vided is a question not easily settled. These 
laws are dead, and must remain so until ac- 


commodations are provided for all chil- 
dren. 


It is a thankless task for one to suggest 
reform in our public school system, for the 
instant he speaks for improvement in this 
direction he is called an enemy of the free 
schools, and even denounced as an evilly 
disposed agitator with intent of overthrow- 
ing free schools. This denunciation does 
not, however, provide for the thousands of 
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children that are shut out of school for want 
of accommodations. 

If our advancement requires the education 
of the masses, then we shall cease to pro- 
gress as rapidly as heretofore, for thousands 
are practically denied the benefits of schools. 
If our system of economics would permit 
the education of every member of society in 
the public schools, and then in colleges, it 
might redound to the benefit of our civiliza- 
tion. Education will not make a man worse 
or destroy his manhood. Neither does an 
extended education make him better in 
morals. Our people, as a whole, are better 
educated than those of England or of France. 
But within the last twenty years two of our 
Presidents have been assassinated ; out of 
every ten thousand deaths in England seven 
have been murders; in France, eight have 
been murders ; in the United States, twenty- 
one have been murders. The newspapers 
are filled with crimes and misdemeanors. 
This goes to show that the morals of the 
people must be controlled by other forces 
than the public schools. 

The States are supporting a vast system of 
academies and seminaries by taxation. The 
ery of ‘‘ educate up” has run away with us. 
Let us now ‘‘educate down” among the 
masses and provide them with accommoda- 
tions for acquiring an elementary education 
and the use of tools. The hand should be 
educated as well as the head. A reform is 
needed. D. H. PINGREY. 


From a Boston Source.—In a no- 
tice of the June number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
OAL the Boston Times comments thus : 

‘*It is generally conceded that to make a 
journal which is devoted to a specialty at- 
tractive to the general public isa difficult 
task ; but the editors and publishers of the 
PuHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL do not as yet fail 
in that task.” 


What he Thinks of it Now.—An 
old student of the Institute, now a banker in 
progressive Dakota, writes an interesting 
letter in which he says: 

There is no study that can be more practi- 
cal, as your subjects are constantly before 
you, when dealing with your fellowmen, and 
I can recall to mind very many instances, 
when it has been a great benefit to me in 
my business, that of banking. In this wes- 


tern country where nearly all are compara- 
tively strangers to each other; having come 
from many and nearly all of the eastern 
states, the former history of your man is un- 
known, and Phrenology, and a scientific 
knowledge of human nature, lends a great 
assistance in determining what is best to do 
with your customer. In making loans of 
money, a prudent banker must necessarily 
consider the natural integrity of the man. as 
well as the security; and in order to judge 
of his veracity he must have personal "ex- 
quaintance for many years with business in- 
tercourse. When this can not be had, it is 
very necessary to judge the honor of your 
mun by some other means. Many people, 
who are naturally good at reading the char- 
acter of people by intuition, rely much upon 
their first impressions of a face. But, yet 
they have little confidence in their opinions, 
from the fact that they are unable to tell 
why they form such conclusions. Such per- 
sons invariably are greatly asisted by study- 
ing Phrenology, and make shrewder and 
keener business men to deal with the gene- 
ral public. 

The benefits which I have derived from 
Phrenology in my business are numerous, 
and can only be realized by the many little 
incidents, where it has been brought into 
practical use. I have not time to write you 
more on this subject now, but I fully appre- 
ciate the advantage a practical business man 
can derive from being well-posted on this 
grand and growing subject of Phrenology. 


W. R. GREEN. 





PERSONAL.’ 


A Youne Swett.—The king of Spain has, 
or was about to have, at last accounts, a new 
aniform and a new sword, richly jewelled. 
The fact is particularly interesting because 
the king is only one year old. His Majesty 
occupies a high rank in the army notwith- 
standing his youth, and it was a question in 
the minds of his tailors whether the sleeve of 
his military coat would be big enough to bear 
all the insignia which belong to him. It may 
be added that this promising young gentle- 
man is paid a salary of $1,500,000, for the 
prospect of becoming old enough some day 
to sign the documents his ministers and 
prepare for his royal pen. 
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Marx Hopxins, ex-president of Williams 
College, one of the most distinguished edu- 
cators of this century, died at Williams- 
town, Mass., June 17th last, in his 86th 
year. Professor A. P. Peabody, of Harv- 
ard, designated him as “ the first of living 
educators,” and President Garfield once said, 
“A log cabin with blue benches would 
be a university with Mark Hopkins as 
its president.” 

He was a keen and powerful teacher, 
whose influence and personality have greatly 
helped to make Williams College what it is 
to-day ; a writer of simple, luminous Eng- 
lish ; a speaker, vigorous and eloquent; an 
ardent lover of truth and a despiser of sham, 
a man, many-sided, quick of thought and 
earnest in action, singular in purity, notable 
for breadth and liberalism. 

In the impress he made upon large num- 
ber of young men educated under his direc- 
tion, and through his published writings, 
he leaves to the country a legacy equalled 
in value and importance by very few 
Americans of his day. 


Dona Isapora Conrmo, of Chili, is the 
richest woman in South America.—At her 
husband’s death he gave her absolute control 
of his immense wealth, and she has proved 
herself a veritable queen of finance. She 
has a trained superintendent for each separ. 
ate department. These she has the tact to 
pay well, thus binding them to her interests. 
On one farm of vast extent she has four 
hundred men. Every house in a village of 
six thousand or seven thousand is hers, and 
to the people of this village, and one adjoin- 
ing, she pays out monthly from $100,000 to 
$120,000. She owns the only large coal 
mines in South America. From them she re- 
ceives $30,000 each month. She has copper 
and silver smelting works of great value, and 
a fleet of eight iron steamships. 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





Mortifications are often more painful than 
real calamities. 
Great trials seem to be the necessary pre- 


paration for great duties. 
—Edward Thompson. 


I think it best not to dispute where there 


is no probability of convincing.— Whitefield 
Extraordinary afflictions are not always 
the punishment of extraordinary sins, but 
sometimes the trials of extraordinary graces. 
—Matthew Henry. 
MIRTH. 
“A little nonsense 1 now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Good at a pinch—the crab. A joint affair 
—the stovepipe. As broad as it is long—a 
square. 

—A tinsmith in the country has a sign 
which reads, ‘‘ Quart measures of all shapes 
and sizes sold here.” 





—Florist (to young man): ‘* Do you notice 
the blush upon those roses, sir?” Young 
man (feeling for his pocketbook): ‘ Yes, 
they are probably blushing at the price.” 

Sam Johnsing—‘‘ Miss Snowball, will yer 
participate in some moah ice-cream ?” 

Miss Snowball—‘‘ No moah, Mister John- 
sing. I likesice-cream once in a while, but 
not as a beve’age. Please ’scuse me.” 
































In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vole 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental amd physiological science. Wecar usually 
supply any of those noticed. 








Eveuisu as Suz 1s Tavent.—Genuine An- 
swers to Examination Questions in our 
Public Schools. Collected by Caroline B. 
LeRow. Pp. 108. Cassell & Company, 
New York. 

This is a conscientious performance by an 
experienced school teacher who has had in 
view rather more than her monthly. earnings 
while pursuing the routine of the school- 
room. Doubtless the many who have read 
it assumed, and the many who will yet scan 
the odd, curious and often fantastic defini- 
tions that are mingled with the list of juven- 
ile answers to examination questions, will 
assume that they are more the figments of a 
fertile invention than real gleanings from 
classroom experience. That modern school 
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methods are responsible for such exhibitions 
of muddled precocity, and the ambitious 
memorizing of treatises much beyond the 
capacity of the average girl and boy, 
as are herein included, will scarcely 
be realized, we fear, by the great majority 
of its readers. Yet such is the case, and we 
very cordially reiterate what has been said 
frequently in the columns of this magazipe, 
that the pushing, forcing system so much in 
vogue in our common schools, to keep up to 
“grade” and get over a prescribed course 
of study within a certain limit of time, is a 
serious mistake and fraught with injury to 
the minds cf our youth. e hope that the 
book will have a very wide circulation. It 
is honest. Its humor is irresistible, and at 
the same time a warning which the reflective 
will appreciate. 

Tue Evements oF Mopern Domestic Mzpt- 
ormsz.—A Plain and Practical Handbook, 
describing Simple Diseases, Their Causes, 
Prevention and Safe Home Treatment ; 
the Earliest signs that a physician is needed 
and the Procedure until the Doctor ar- 
rives, in all emergencies. By Henry G. 
Hanchett, M. D., member of the New York 
County Medical Society, late physician to 
the New York Homoeopathic College Dis- 
pensary, &c. 12mo, pp. 377. New York: 
Charles T. Hurlburt. 

The clear and precise description given 
in the above title of this new vol- 
ume of ‘‘home treatment,” although 
employing but few words, leaves little for 
the reviewer to say, whose space is limited. 
We are accustomed to find such large claims 
made in behalf of a publication that is de- 
signed to furnish medical information to the 

ublic that we can not take up a ‘‘ Domestic 

Practice ” or ** Cyclopedia of Family Medi- 


cine” without a a prejudice against it, 


but in this new candidate for public atten- 
tion in a similar line we find statements in 
the Preface that disarm prejudice and in- 
vite our interest. Dr. Hanchett says, for 
instance, that he ‘‘is not a believer in the 
wisdom of attempts by those uneducated in 
medicine to cure diseases occurring in them- 
selves, their families or their friends. Such 
attempts usually result in waste of time, 
often in waste of money and not infrequent- 
ly in still worse consequences.” A little fur- 
ther on he says: ‘ Advice, instruction, 
warning, help, can be given by the pen, and 
to give them simply, directly, plainly, prac- 
tically and safely is the object of the present 
book. It does not pretend to cover the sub- 
ject of medicine; it does not attempt to 
make doctors of its readers, or to save them 
the necessity of employing physicians. Re- 
cognizing the facts that most diseases tend 
toward recovery, that there is an inborn 
tendency in the human family to help itself 
out of any difficulty, and that the doctor is 


often disturbed by calls for which there is no 
necessity, the author has written what should 
be known by every one about the causes of 
disease, what is most likely, without harm- 
ing the patient, to relieve those troubles 
which may safely be treated at home, and 
what are the first signs that things are tak- 
ing an unfavorable or dangerous turn and 
require the aftendance of a professional 
medical adviser.” Thus we have the motive 
of the book and a brief outline of its con- 
tents. The author makes no show of pro- 
fessional erudition by a thick distribution of 
technical terms, or going into details of 
physiology that presume upon the ignor- 
ance of the lay reader; he does not occupy 
pages with the utterance of opinions that the 
people who are to use his book do not care 
anything about; but he goes carefully and 
diligently along, culliag from this and that 
authority, and from personal experience, the 
facts with regard to symptoms and the treat- 
ment indicated. His descriptions are com- 
ear and clear, his advice explicit, yet the 
anguage used has a vigor and directness that 
invites confidence. 

The hygienic suggestions are to us the 
most valuable part of the book, and show a 
much better acquaintance with the principles 
and practice of hygiene than is possessed by 
most physicians. In fact the space given to 
advice on bathing, food, rest, exercise, dress, 
&c., is rather unusual in a work by a phy- 
sician of a drug school. A very full index 
completes the volume, and is a fitting con- 
clusion to a book that will compare most 
favorably with fhe works, large and small, 
of its class now in circulation. 


Sexvuat Heatra.—Companion to ‘‘ Modern 
Domestic Medicine.” By Henry G. Han- 
chett, M. D. 12mo, pp. 86. Charles T. 
Hurlburt, New York. 


This chapter on matters of sexuality is a 

ractical discussion of what should be clear- 
y known by men and women, and is a fit- 
ting addendum to the larger work. In it the 
author makes some original statements that 
are well-worth attention. His references to 
the influence of heredity, and to tempera- 
ment as affecting the relation of marriage 
are sound, and so, tco, are his unmistakable 
imputations of criminality to persons who 
marry with such diseases as consumption 
and scrofula gnawing at and corrupting the 


sources of their vitality. The suggestions to 
parents with regard to the instruction of 
children on sexual mattersare to be approved. 
Asa whole the pamphlet is judiciously pre- 
pared and suitable for the purpose intimated 
by its title. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Toe Watseka WonpeRr, a narrative of 
startling phenomena occurring in the case 
of Mary L. Vennum. By E. W. Stevens. 
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Mary Reywnowps, a case of double con- 
sciousness. By Rev. W. 8. Plummer, D.D. 
(a republication). Chicago: Religio—Philo- 
sophical Pub. House. 

Srventu Inaveurat Address of Clark Bell 
Esq., as President of the Medcio-Legal So- 
ciety of New York. 

This contains a survey of the important 
work that the Medico-Legal Society has as- 
sumed to do, and indicates what it has done 
in certain lines. We infer from a remark 
ventured there in that this society, like most 
of thosein our city that have a serious aim 
in literature or science, is dependent upon a 
a few men for its activity. 


A RerorMep ALPHABET OF THE ENGLISH 
Lanevace. By J. P. Grewell, M. D., 
Brighton, Ia. 

Tse JovurNAL ov AMERIOAN ORTHOEPY: 
Ringos, N. J. , 


There is merit in each of these plans for 
simplying the spelling of our English, but 
we should like to see these gentlemen and 
all who are aiming at the same worthy ob- 
ject, unite in effort and not waste their 
strength in so many different systems. 


INSANITY AND THE CARE OF THE INSANE, by 
Clark Bell, Esq. A paper read before the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York, March 
9, 1887. An interesting discussion of a com- 
plex subject, in which the author reviews 
the opinions of learned observers for fifty 
years or more past, and endeavors to form- 
ulate @ trustworthy definition of insanity. 
He points to the improved methods of 
treating the insane that have come into use 
latterly as indicating a better understanding 
of mental derangements. 


ConvERSATIONS OR Street DiaLoGugs with 
Father Elphick. In these jottings and 
sketches the California octogenarian and 
hygienist tells of his experience in eating 
and living. and utters his faith in the simple 
diet of the vegetarian, and illustrates him- 
self as a proper example of what such food 
will do for aman. His talk is frequently 
touched with a quaint humor that makes it 
decidedly interesting. Father Elphick has 
become a feature in San Francisco Life. 
We notice that Mr. Allen Haddock has 
edited the ‘‘ Conversations” and Bancroft 
& Oo., published them. 


Is Toe Gop oF Israzt the true God? The 
Narrative of the Five Books of Moses, 
Joshua, Judges and the New Testament. 
By Israel W. Groh. 

In this small pamphlets Mr. Groh endea- 
vors to cover a very broad field of theologi- 
cal inquiry, and we think rather belies his 
excellent Hebrew name by his manner of 
dealing with Bible statement. Published 
by the Truth Seeker Company, New York. 


Canon Wiperrorcr’s Reorprion. The 
National Temperance Society has published 
in pamphlet form a report of the address of 
Canon Basil Wilberforce at the reception 
recently tendered him by the National 
Temperance Society. The pamphlet also 
contains the addresses of Rev. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler and General Clinton B. Fisk on that 
occasion. It is a strong totai abstinence 
document and should have a wide circula- 
tion. Address J. A. Stearns, Pub. Agent, 
New York. 


Paokarp’s Busrness CoLiece, so long 
on Broadway, has been removed to the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
street, over the way from the Natural Acad- 
emy of Design, and the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. Here new and excellent appointments 
will make Prof. Packard’s institution more 
useful and valuable than ever, as a training 
school for young men and young women 
who would enter life prepared for its practi- 
cal work. The fall session will open on the 
5th of September. 


Trape ‘‘ Szorets,” AND Private REoIpEs. 

This, says the editor in the title, is a col- 
lection of recipes, processes and formule 
that have been offered for sale at prices 
varying from 25 cents to $500. With notes 
corrections, additions and special hints for 
improvements. It is not a clap-trap book, 
but brings into their true light many things 
that are ofthe clap-trap, deceptive character, 
and contains in a small space much infor- 
mation of value to useful, handy people. 
As John Phin, Ph. D., is the editor, the 
book is given a scientific complexion. Price 
60 cts. Industrial Publishing Co., New 
York 


CURRENT EXCHANGES, 


The Publishers Bulletin: Fresh and direct in 
opinion. Monthly. New York. 
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The Hahnemannan “ rigid yet pro- 
gressive in its faith. P elphia. 

Buds and Blossoms ; Evangelical and refor- 
matory. J. F. Avery, Halifax, N. 8. 


The American Medical Journal; E. Youn- 
kin, M. D. Editor. . Independent and 
liberal. St. Louis, Mo. 


American Book-maker: Enterprising and ex- 
cellent in typography. Monthly. New 
York. 


Southern Cultivator and Divie Faomer: A 
voluminous gazette of agricultural mat- 
ters, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thé, Voice, monthly, relates to the physiology 
and culture of the vocal organs, and its 
columns are usually charged with practi- 
cal information directly in keeping with 
its professed line. E. 8. Werner. New 
York. 


Har'per’s, for July, opens with an elaborate 
description of .he method pursued in the 
making of books, from the composing 
room to the bindery. Then there are, 
Cadet Life at West Point, A Central Sou- 
dan Town, Here and There in the South, 
all these articles wae illustrated. A pleas- 
ant variety isafforded by such sketches as 
Bayou L’Combe, Mexican notes and Aunt 
Rardy. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Browne's Ph ic Monthly, shows en- 
terprise and a disposition to favor what 
of substantial progress shorthand writing 
is making. The notes and correspondence 
contain suggestive and valuable points 
often from our best-known reporters. 
The tendency toward an improved system 
in which vowel sounds will be incorpor- 
ated with the verbal outlines we heartily 
approve. New York. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for July, dis- 
cusses The Economic Disturbance since 
1888, Variation in Human Stature, The 
Panama Canal, Among the Thousand 
Islands, Human Brain Weights, Earth- 

uakes, Mental Difference of Men and 

omen, Isaac Lea with a portrait. etc., 
ete. The article on Human Brain Weights 
contains a variety of data that possess 
some interest but lead to no conclusion. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


The July Century, opens in a patriotic way 
with a capital portrait of John Adams. 
The illustrated articles are Among the 
Wild Flowers, Todhunter’s Heart, Animal 
Locomotion in the Muybridge Photo- 

phs, Abraham Lincoln, History _con- 
tinued, The Potential Eulo: of Ford, 
The Sportsman’s Music, The Struggle for 
Atlanta, Memoranda in the Civil War, in 
“Topics of the Mine,” and ‘Open Let- 
ters” we have some spirited talk. Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 


The Cincinnati Medical News: J. A. Thack- 
er, M.D. Editor. 


American Inventor ; Industrial and artistic 
matters. Cincinnati, O. 


Massachusetts Plouglman, clings tenaciously 
to the old sod of New England. Boston. 


Laws of Life: literary representative of the 
Dansville, N. Y. Sunitariam. 


American Bookseller: Mlustrated Annual 


Bulletin of books for summer reading. 
New York. 


The Alpha, deserves support from those who 
_ a pure domestic life. Washington, 
. C. 


The Medico.Legal Journal late number, is of 
special interest. with considerations of the 
se Case, Classifications of mental dis- 
eases, Penal aspects of suicide, Reports of 
learned socities, etc. New York. 


The Homiletic Review, draws from promi- 
nent sermonizers, seven or eight of its 
—- features in the July issue, and is as 
well-filled as usual with items of sugges- 
tion to clergymen who are disposed to be 
more scholastic than original. Funk & 
Wagnalls. New York. 


Dress ; A new candidate for consideration, 
and earnest for reform in the costume of 
women. Wesuppose that the classic lady 
on the title page does not quite represent 
the ideal of Mrs. Miller in the matter of 
woman’s dress, but rather the ideal form 
to which she would have dress adapted. 
As the aim is to give women freedom of 
movement as well as graceful attire, we 
commend the enterprise so vigorously 
begun. New York. 


Lippincott’s Monthly, for July. has a com- 
plete novel entitled ‘‘ At Anchor.” besides 
nine other titles relating to current and 

opular subjects. For instance: The 

istress of the White House, The Unpop- 
ular Kitchen, West Point, the Army and 
Militia; Our Monthly Gossip covers some 
plain talking from writers in the state of 
periodical literature, from the point of 
views of contributor and editor. Phila- 
delphia. 


The Pulpit Treaswry for July, has a fine por- 
trait of the venerable Dr. Morgan, rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, New York, and 
also a sermon of his. St. Thomas’s is 
famed for its fine interior, which is per- 
haps the best specimen of gothic architec- 
ture in the United States, and also for its 
fine music, other features of the number 
are the sermons by the Rey. Drs. Tinker 
and Stevens, and Leading Thoughts by 
Hall, Eaton and Brown. E. B. Treat, 
New York. 





